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Editorial Comment 
THE SOUTH’S LEGAL DEFENSE OF SEGREGATED SCHOOLS 


Ever since the U. 8S. Supreme 
Court consented to review the 
Sweatt case last November, I have 
been curious to know just what 
defense the proponents of segre- 
gation would offer in addition to 
that presented at the several trials 
in Texas. To date as far as I 
have been able to learn eight 
briefs have been filed amici curiae 
in support of the petitioner, and 
one in support of respondents. 
It is this last brief with which I 
am concerned in this discussion. 

On March 15, 1950, there was 
filed in the Office of the U. S. 





1The Brief was presented by the follow- 
ing: Ike Murray, Attorney General, Arkan- 
sas; Richard W. Ervin, Attorney General, 
Florida; Frank J. Heintz, Assistant At- 
torney General, Florida; Eugene Cook, Af- 
torney General, Georgia; M. H. Blackshear, 
Jr., Assistant Attorney General, Georgia; 
A. E. Funk, Attorney General, Kentucky ; 
M. B. Holifield, Assistant Attorney General, 
Kentucky; Bolivar E. Kemp, Attorney Gen- 
eral, Louisiana; Greek L. Rice, Attorney 
General, Mississippi; George H. Ethridge, 
Acting Attorney General, Mississippi; Harry 
McMullan, Attorney General, North Caro- 
lina; Ralph Moody, Assistant Attorney 
General, North Carolina; Mac Q. William- 
son, Attorney General, Oklahoma; John M. 
Daniel, Attorney General, South Carolina; 
Roy H. Beeler, Attorney General, Tennes- 
see; William F. Barry, Solicitor General, 
Tennessee; J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., Attorney 
General, Virginia; Walter E. Rogers, As- 
sistant Attorney General, Virginia. 
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Supreme Court a “Brief of the 
States of Arkansas, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Virginia and Ten- 
nessee, Amici Curiae in Support 
of Respondents” in the Sweatt 
case. This brief was drawn by the 
attorneys-general, and in some 
cases, the assistant attorneys- gen- 
eral of the above named states.’ 
In view of the limited circulation 
of this brief which represents the 
South’s legal defense of segregat- 
ed schools in a democracy, it was 
thought that our readers should 
have some knowledge of its con- 
tents, with a few critical com- 
ments. 

The basic arguments of this 
brief fall under three heads which 
will be presented in order. 

I 

“Equal provisions for both races 
in separate schools are necessary 
to maintain public education and 
public order in the State affected, 
and they do not constitute dis- 
crimination.” (p. 5) 

In the development of this argu- 
ment the Brief goes on to acknowl- 
edge that both the state laws and 
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the Constitution forbid the states 
to “discriminate against any in- 
dividual, group, or race.” It is 
even partly acknowledged that the 


law has not been lived up to. 

These States say that it may be 
that their own laws have not been 
followed in this respect by educational 
authorities and local school districts. 
It may be that in some _ instances 
schools for Negroes have fallen below 
the standards of schools maintained 
for whites. Yet in some districts the 
reverse has been true. In both cases 
the resulting discrimination to the 
white or the Negro arises not from 
the law itself, but from a failure of 
authorities to administer the law as 
its terms require. In either case the 
individuals affected are entitled to 
relief through court orders either (1) 
requiring improvements of the in- 
ferior facilities, or (2) admission to 
the superior facilities.? (p. 6) 

The Brief continues: 

Thus, discrimination is not implicit 
in separate schools. If so, a State 
could not constitutionally maintain 
separate colleges for men and women. 
To say that a college for Negroes with 
equal facilities and an equal number of 
equally qualified Negro professors is 
unequal to a corresponding college 
for whites, is to brand the Negro 
race with an inferiority to which these 


2For our readers who are familiar with 
the Southern educational scene, no comment 
here is necessary. For the benefit of others, 
it should be noted in passing that the obser- 
vation that “It may be that in some in- 
stances schools for Negroes have fallen 
below the standards of schools maintained 
for whites” is the understatement of the 
century. And the statement that “ . in 
some districts the reverse has been true” is 
not borne out by any factual evidence that 
any competent and impartial individual or 
Commission has been able to obtain. And 
it might be of some interest and value for 
our readers to know that as recently as 
1949 the New South estimated that it would 
take a half billion dollars merely to equalize 
Negro and white elementary school build- 
ings alone. 


States do not subscribe... . 

“|, nothing but a belief in racial 
inferiority could compel one to doubt 
the possibility of maintaining equal 
separate schools. It is safe to say 
that this belief is not held by peti- 
tioner, his amici curiae, these amici 
curiae, or this Court.? Then of what 
does petitioner complain in the present 
system? Is it not a complaint against 
the lack of personal contact and in- 
termingling of the races socially in 
Southern schools? Unfortunately that 
seems to be the answer; and unfortun- 
ately, that brings us to the real neces- 
sity for separate schools at this time if 
public schools and public order are 
to be maintained simultaneously in 
these States . . 


The Brief goes on to cite ex- 
amples of the possibility of race 
friction where segregation is not 
imposed, or where attempt is made 
to eliminate it. The Harlem, Chica- 
go and Detroit riots are mention- 
ed; a quotation from Life Maga- 
zine on the swimming pool dis- 
turbance in St. Louis last summer 
is given; and the Washington Star 
is quoted on the closing of the 
Anacostia pool in Washington in 
July of last year. “In East St. 


3It should be observed on this point that 
petitioner’s brief as well as those of some 
of his amici curiae have discussed this 
point at length. The brief of the Com- 
mittee of Law Teachers Against Segrega- 
tion in Legal Education points out em- 
phatically that “If it [Texas] assembled 
a staff of the greatest teachers in America; 
if it spent a large sum to create an equal 
library; . . . if it overcame every other 
difficulty, Texas (colored) would still be 
unequal. For the segregated plan misses 
the whole purpose of a modern law school.” 
And the brief added in some detail, because 
Sweatt would be deprived of the educa- 
tional contact of a larger number and “a 
complete variety of fellow students”. In- 
cidentally, this brief was drawn by a dis- 
tinguished group of legal educators includ- 
ing such persons as Dean Griswald of the 
Harvard Law School. 
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Louis, Illinois, it was decided by 
the local Board of Education to 
have mixed schools on January 
30, 1950, after exercising the right 
to have separate schools for 85 
years . . . But police authorities 
even in that northern State antici- 
pated violence.” (p.8). And the 
Alton Evening Telegraph was 
quoted as saying: “An air of ten- 
sion prevailed throughout the Al- 
ton School system today as 175 
Negro students appeared at white 
schools and sought admission.” 


In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note that two quotations 
from Booker T. Washington’s At- 
lanta Speech of 1895 are given: 
the one about the fingers and the 
hands; and the other where Wash- 
ington observed that: “The wisest 
among my race understands that 
the agitation of questions of social 
equality is the extremist folly...” 
Naturally, no mention was made 
of Washington’s statements 20 
years later after he had had some 
experience in the matter: ‘‘There 
has been no case of segregation of 
Negroes in the United States that 
has not widened the breach be- 
tween the two races. Wherever a 
form of segregation exists it will 
be found that it has been admin- 
istered in such a way as to embit- 
ter the Negro and harm more or 
less the moral fibre of the white 
man. That the Negro does not ex- 


_ 


_ ‘It is interesting t6 note the very few 
instances cited here as compared with the 
large number of instances cited in peti- 
tioner’s brief, where it is shown that even 
in the South many instances of the elimi- 
nation of segregation have occurred without 
any untoward result at all. 
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press this constant sense of wrong 
is no proof that he does not feel 
“™ 

Another observation on this 
point is worth quoting: 

It is also worthy of note that both 
Presidents Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Harry S. Truman, outspoken foes 
of social discriminations and unequali- 
ties, apparently recognized the reali- 
ties which require separate educational 
facilities in Southern States and that 
the system was not discriminatory. 
Neither advocated abolition of the 
system. This is especially significant 
in the case of President Truman be- 
cause he has not submitted to the 
Congress the recommendation of the 
majority of his Civil Rights Com- 
mittee as to mixed schools. Since he 
is from Missouri, which maintains 
separate schools and colleges, it is 
possible that he understands the rea- 
sonableness of local determination to 
meet local needs so long as the separ- 
ate schools are equal. (p. 15). 


“The petitioner’s contention in 
this case,” continues the Brief, 
“if upheld by this Court, would 
not solve the problem. 


To suggest that by a decision in this 
Court our Negro citizens can be bene- 
fitted by changing the established law 
of this Country is unrealistic. Indeed 
the reverse of the results sought would 
necessarily follow... . 

In the many Negro colleges main- 
tained throughout the South, students 
are trained for the teaching profession 
to be employed in our separate Negro 
schools and colleges. If these separate 
institutions should be discontinued in 
consequence of a decision of this 
Court, the result would be a real 
calamity for Negro education in this 
Country. Actual experience in North- 





5Booker T. Washington, “My View of 
Segregation Laws”, The New Republic, 
5: 113-114, Dec. 4, 1915. 
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ern mixed colleges shows that only 
a very small number of Negro stu- 
dents are able to meet admission re- 
The Northern college 
quota system would limit the admis- 
sion of Negroes to less than 10 per 
cent of the student body in Texas and 
other Southern States. Far more than 
that number now receive education in 
separate colleges. (pp. 16-17) 


quirements. 


Finally, it is interesting to note 
respondents’ implicit explanation 
as to why no revolution has taken 
place with the admission of Ne- 
groes to certain curricula in pub- 
licly supported institutions in 
seven Southern states and to pri- 
vate higher institutions in three 
additional states and the District 
of Columbia. 


a separate grade 
university for whites is 

individual Negroes be- 
facilities for their 
own be understood by 
those fault. It will not 
cause a breakdown in public educa- 
tion generally. This is true because 
Southern people know and appreciate 
the fact that Negroes are entitled to 
equal educational opportunities, and 
they will share without conflict or 
resentment the result of any failure 
on their own part to provide equality. 
(p. 17) 


If admittance to 
school or 
obtained by 
cause of unequal 
race, it will 
who are at 


II 


The second main point in the 
argument presented here main- 
tains that: “The Constitutionality 
of separate equal schools has been 
settled by this Court, and they 
should not be overruled.” (p. 18) 
This contention is a direct counter- 
argument to petitioner’s conten- 
tion that the Court has never 
passed directly upon the constitu- 
tional validity of the “separate but 
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equal” principle as applied to edu- 
cation, but has relied upon Plessy 
v. Ferguson which it claims was 
a “policy” decision rather than a 
judicial decision. To a great ex- 
tent each side cites the same cases. 
The arguments here are so in- 
volved that, as a layman, I shall 
not attempt to summarize them. 


However, one argument is ad- 
vanced in the Brief here which is 
clear. Respondents argue that if 
the Congress had intended to ap- 
ply the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the issue of separate schools, it 
would have done so. On the con- 
trary, it is pointed out that separ- 
ate schools were established and 
maintained before the Fourteenth 
Amendment as well as afterward. 
Thus, it is concluded by respon- 
dents that: 


There is nothing in contemporary 
legislation or in Federal and State 
decisions which indicates any belief 
that the Fourteenth Amendment re- 
quired mixed schools. On the con- 
trary, there is a great amount of con- 
temporary construction and interpreta- 
tion which points only in one direc- 
tion; that equality of educational op- 
portunities may be furnished in sepa- 
rate schools for children of the white 
and Negro races when deemed neces- 
sary to preserve the public peace, 
harmony, and welfare. (p. 27) 


III 


The third basic argument holds 
that: “The reasonableness of 
separate school laws has been set- 
tled by this Court, and the need 
therefor is a question for the 
States to decide. If this Court 
ever goes behind State statutes 
to make a judicial determination 


sera 








heaters 





of the reasonableness and need, 
it should not do so on this record.” 
The Brief sets forth here that: 


Petitioner and his amici curiae urge 
that the Court should re-examine the 
question of the need and reasonable- 
ness of the classification as to race in 
the separation of students... . 


One amicus curiae, the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, furnishes one of the strongest 
arguments for the reasonableness and 
need of the rule. That is, that the 
people making up the member 
churches, both North and South, as 
a general rule maintain in actual 
practice, separate churches, separate 
church schools, and many separate col- 
leges and universities .... But the 
church schools and colleges, as a 
general rule, acting on the same com- 
pelling reasons that caused Southern 
people to write the practice in their 
Constitutions and laws, have provided 
for a separation of the races, at least 
in their colleges in the South... 
(pp. 33-34)® 


The brief concludes its argu- 
ment here with the contention: 


Should the Court determine to re- 
examine the reasonableness and need 
of the classification, it should not do 
so without giving Texas and these 
States an opportunity to present their 
evidence .. .. This case, as we read 
the record, was tried on the theory 
that the reasonableness of the rule 
had been established by this Court 
in the Gong Lum, Plessy, Gaines and 
other decisions .. . . Since all of these 
States will be bound by the decision 
of this case, they should certainly be 





®6Our readers should keep in mind here 
that in practically all of the Southern 
States, laws requiring segregation are ap- 
plicable to private as well as public schools; 
and the constitutionality of this application 
was decided in the Berea College case, 
where the college was forced to get rid 
of its Negro students. 
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allowed to present their witnesses and 
other evidence before an issue on the 
reasonableness and necessity for such 
laws are determined by this Court. 
Our contention is that the question 
is properly legislative. But we desire 
to present our views in separate cases 
with fully developed records if this 
Court ever should decide to go behind [ 
the legislative acts to determine such 
questions. (pp. 34-35) 


IV 

In making a few critical com- 
ments here, it is not my intention 
to present a rebuttal, nor to argue 
the case for the petitioner. His 
lawyers are quite capable of doing 
that. However, I am interested 
in pointing out for our readers 
what appears to me to be one or 
two of the real issues of this case 
in the light of this Brief of the 
respondents’ amici curiae. 


First, I think I should comment 
on the general contention, not 
specifically mentioned above, that 
no opprobrium or _ stigmatiza- 
tion is intended or occurs in the 
enforced segregation of Negroes. 
The Brief states: “Southern laws 
requiring separate schools apply 
equally to Negroes and whites. 
Negroes are not ‘segregated’ any 
more than the whites are ‘segreg- 
ated...” (p.6) “... segregation 
laws are not maintained upon any 
contention of racial superiority 
of the majority or minority group 
... That is an idea which passed 
with the last century and is heard 
of now only in opposing briefs. 
Nor are segregation laws based 
upon discrimination, prejudice, or 
hatred.“ (p. 10) I suppose lawyers 
have license to argue such non- 
sense. However, I thought that 
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we had progressed so far since 
this fallacy was espoused by the 
majority in the Plessy case in 
1896, not even a lawyer would 
make such a contention in 1950. 


The Negro separate school is 
not an isolated phenomenon; it is 
a symbol of the Negro’s inferior 
status in American life in general. 
Negroes are segregated in their 
work, play, and in death; and all 
because a dominant majority of 
another race considers them in- 
ferior and wishes to confine them 
to an inferior place. The courts 
have even held in a number of 
instances that it is libelous to 
call a white man a Negro. 


Some three years ago the fol- 
lowing incident actually occurred 
in Washington, D.C. (our Nation’s 
capitol). A Negro clerk in one 
of the Government departments 
saw an “ad” in one of the daily 
papers announcing the sale of a 
dog. Since he was a fancier and 
had long desired to own a dog of 
this particular breed, he called the 
owner by phone and arranged for 
the purchase of the dog. When 
he appeared at the owner’s home 
several days later to pay for the 
dog and take him home, the owner 
informed him that he had decided 
not to sell him the dog. The Negro 
would-be purchaser was not only 
disappointed but considerably ir- 
ritated. He demanded to know 
why the owner had so arbitrarily 
broken the bargain. The owner, 
who was a white man, after some 
hesitation, replied: “When I pro- 
mised to sell my dog to you I did 
not know that you were colored. 
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I just don’t believe my dog would 
be happy living with colored 
people.” 


Second, it must come as a shock 
to many (or should I say, any?) 
intelligent laymen that a group 
of men representing the majesty 
of the law in eleven of our states 
would seriously contend that a 
large segment of our citizens 
should be deprived of their con- 
stitutional right to be treated as 
other human beings, merely be- 
cause they think that some of the 
citizens of these states would cause 
public disorder. And yet, that is 
exactly what this Brief means. 
It is saying in effect that the in- 
dividual states should be allowed 
to determine when, if, and under 
what conditions a citizen may en- 
joy his constitutional privileges 
and immunities as a citizen. Many 
people have been wont to think 
that only Russia and other totali- 
tarian regimes held this sort of 
ideology. 


It should be said, however, that 
there is some attempt to argue 
in this Brief that separate schools 
can be equal, and the admission 
that if they are not equal, Negroes 
must be admitted “to the superior 
facilities; which, I might add, 
are almost invariably white. No 
impartial and competent commis- 
sion or individual has been able 
to find that “separate but equal” 
schools have ever existed or exist 
now; and most leading experts 
(especially in legal education) in- 
dicate that it is a pedagogical 
impossibility. Moreover, if any 
further evidence were necessary, 
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one need only recall the real pur- 
pose of segregated schools. 

The main issue before the Court 
is whether segregation based upon 
race is compatible with our demo- 
cratic precepts. At this writing, 
expert opinion is divided upon 
the question of whether the Court 
will decide this basic issue, or 
merely be content to grant the pe- 
titioner relief by ruling that the 
segregated law school offered him 
as a substitute is not equal to the 


Law School of the University of 
Texas. Obviously such a decision 
would be inconclusive and there- 
fore unfortunate. Thus, the real 
issue before the Court here is 
whether it will be content to make 
a policy decision on this question 
as the majority did in the Plessy 
case, or whether it will make a 
judicial decision as Mr. Justice 
Harlan did in his famous dissent. 


CHAS. H. THOMPSON 











Problems in the Premedical Education of Negroes 


C. W. BuGGs 


Professor of Biology and Chairman, Division of the Sciences, Dillard University 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


The shortage of Negro physi- 
cians is generally known and felt 
throughout the country. In 1942 
there was only one Negro physi- 
cian to every 3,377 Negroes in the 
general population, whereas the 
national ratio was 1 to 750. The 
ratio for a minimal standard of 
safety is placed at 1 to 1500.’ 
There are five times as many 
white doctors in proportion to the 
white population as there are Ne- 
gro doctors in proportion to the 
Negro population, the range being 
from twice as many in Missouri 
to twenty-two times as many in 
Mississippi. 


The acute shortage of Negro 
physicians may be traced, primar- 
ily, to three factors: (1) the in- 
ability of the two medical colleges 
for Negroes to accomodate a com- 
bined enrollment of more than ap- 
proximately 140 new students per 
year; (2) apparent weaknesses in 
the educational programs of the 
typical accredited Negro college 
as revealed by the relatively poor 
showing of its students on stand- 
ard tests of medical aptitude and 
scholastic achievement; and (3) 
the resultant inability of premedi- 
cal students in Negro colleges to 


1W. Montague Cobb, Medical Care and 
the Plight of the Negro.’ (pamphlet), New 
York: NAACP., 


1947. 
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compete successfully with white 
students for admission to North- 
ern and Western medical schools 
which maintain no color bar. 


In order to determine to what 
extent the inability of Negroes 
to qualify for admission to Ameri- 
can medical schools was due to 
the type of premedical prepara- 
tion given by Negro colleges, a 
conference was called jointly by 
President Rufus E. Clement of 
Atlanta University and President 
A. W. Dent of Dillard University 
with funds provided by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for the purpose 
of discussing this problem. The 
conference was held at Atlanta 
University on April 22 and 23, 
1948, and eighteen of the invited 
persons found it possible to at- 
tend. 


In the words of Dr. Charles R. 
Drew,’ “The conference held in 
Atlanta had as its primary aim 
discussions of the problem of in- 
creasing the quality and number 
of Negro physicians. Its special 
interest, however, lay in the prob- 
lems involved in improving pre- 
medical education and specifically, 
of improving the quality of teach- 
ing in the Negro colleges of the 
United States.” 


*Professor of Surgery, School of Med- 
icine, Howard University. 











SETTING UP THE SURVEY 


At the conclusion of the Atlanta 
Conference a committee composed 
of President Dent, as chairman, 
Dr. S. M. Nabrit and Dr. M. J. 
Bent, was asked to follow through 
as far as practicable suggestions 
made by the Conference. The first 
step was to attempt a study of 
curriculum offerings, teaching per- 
sonnel, and physical facilities in 
a selected group of colleges. Dr. 
Charles W. Buggs, then Associate 
Professor of Bacteriology in the 
Medical School of Wayne Univer- 
sity, was invited to make the 
study. The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion arranged for Dr. Buggs to be 
a part-time consultant for this 
purpose. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion provided funds for the ex- 
penses of the Committee. In mak- 
ing the study, Dr. Buggs had the 
counsel of a Survey Committee 
composed of Dr. S. M. Nabrit, 
Dean of the Graduate School of 
Atlanta University; Dr. Thomas 
Turner, Emeritus Professor of 
Biology at Hampton Institute; Dr. 
Herman Branson, Professor of 
Physics at Howard University; 
Dr. Lloyd E. Blauch, Associate 
Chief for Education in the Health 
Professions; Dr. Ambrose Caliver, 
Specialist in the Higher Education 
of Negroes; and Dr. John Dale 
Russell, Director of the Division 
of Higher Education, Office of 
Education, Federal Security 
Agency. 


Only colleges accredited by their 
regional accrediting association 
were included in the survey, and 
of these, two groups were selected 
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—five tax-supported and ten pri- 
vately-owned schools. The selec- 
tion was based upon the number 
of students from each regionally- 
accredited college that had matri- 
culated at the College of Medicine 
at Howard University and Me- 
harry Medical College during the 
ten-year period 1938-1947. Tabu- 
lations of the distribution of fresh- 
men medical students, on the basis 
of the schools in which their pre- 
medical education was obtained, 
were supplied by the two medical 
colleges. From these combined 
tabulations the five highest-rank- 
ing tax-supported colleges and the 
ten highest-ranking privately- 
owned colleges were chosen. 

The survey was made during 
the summer of 1948. Schedules 
and check lists were drawn up, 
certain ones of which were sent 
ahead to the selected colleges for 
execution. Each college was visit- 
ed, and wherever possible, each 
science teacher was interviewed 
individually. The following sched- 
ules and check lists were employed 
in making the survey: 

1. The curriculum for premedi- 

cal students. 

2. A schedule of 21 entries, with 
numerous’ subdivisions, on 
premedical students which 
was answered by the dean. 

3. A schedule of 28 entries, with 
numerous’ subdivisions, on 
premedical students which 
was answered by each science 
teacher. 

4. A schedule of 32 entries, with 
numerous subdivisions, on or- 
ganization of the sciences and 
science personnel which was 
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answered by each divisional 
or departmental chairman. 

5. Percentage increase in enroll- 
ment and staffs since 1938. 

6. Physical facilities, staffs, and 
equipment for  premedical 
education. 

7. Laboratory courses, available 
laboratory space, enrollment, 
and percentage time labora- 
tories are used. 

8. Budgets for science depart- 
ments. 

9. Check-list of equipment for 
teaching the biological sci- 
ences. 

10. Check-list of equipment for 
teaching chemistry courses. 

11. Check-list of equipment for a 
course in general college phy- 
sics. 

12. Check-list of library holdings 
of periodicals in the sciences. 

13. Rank and salary scales for 
science teachers. 

14. Teaching loads of members 
of the science staff. 

15. Turnover in science personnel 
for intervals from 1930 to 
1948. 

16. Bachelor alumni who have 
earned the Ph.D. degree in 
science or mathematics. 

The primary purposes of the 
survey were to accumulate data 
on the problems involved in im- 
proving premedical education and, 
specifically, of improving the qual- 
ity of teaching in Negro colleges; 
and, if possible, to collect data 
which would assist in answering 
the following question: Admitting 
the numerous inadequacies in Ne- 
gro college freshmen, what are 
some of the college-level factors 


that seem to be responsible for the 
low level of achievement of Ne- 
gro premedical students from Ne- 
gro colleges on nationally-admini- 
stered examinations? 


The facts, from sources other 
than this survey, indicate that 
only a very small percentage of 
Negro premedical students is 
ready to embark upon the study 
of medicine, according to national 
standards. Thus, a Howard Uni- 
versity committee on premedical 
and predental education found 
that during the years 1932-1944, 
1,951 Negro students in 40 region- 
ally-accredited colleges took the 
Medical Aptitude Test, one of the 
most important of the “Open Se- 
sames” to medical colleges for the 
Negro student. Only 256, 13.1 per 
cent, of these students reached the 
50th percentile and above. In 
terms of admission to a college of 
medicine, Negro or white, this 
figure means that during this 
period of 12 years only 256 Negro 
premedical students were consid- 
ered by national standards to be 
good risks for the study of medi- 
cine. In terms of Negro medical 
students, this figure means that 
during this period of 12 years 
only 256 of them had been adequ- 
ately trained as premedical stu- 
dents, again, according to national 
standards. More specifically, the 
figure means that of the more 
than 1400 matriculants at Howard 
and Meharry between the years 


1932 and 1944, less than 256 of 
them had achieved the 50th per- 
centile on the Moss Medical Apti- 
tude Test, for some of this number 
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matriculated at “white” colleges 
of medicine. 


GENERAL FINDINGS FROM SURVEY 


Some of the general findings, 
interpretations, and recommenda- 
tions of this survey are herewith 
reported. 


Failure to Select Premedical 
Students 


The average premedical pro- 
gram might be said to have a poor 
start at its very beginning, for 
the students are not selected. Only 
7 of the 15 colleges that partici- 
pated in the survey employed any 
of the occupational preference 
tests, interest inventories, achieve- 
ment tests, and aptitude tests in 
examining their freshman stu- 
dents, and only 3 of these colleges 
gave such tests to the entire class. 

In view of the fact that medical 
colleges have rigid admission 
standards, it would appear that 
the undergraduate colleges should 
be greatly concerned with the 
caliber of student they take into 
the premedical curriculum. Hence, 
there is need for a greater amount 
of selection of our premedical stu- 
dents. 


Lack of Adequate Guidance in 
Premedical Areas 


For the most part, very little 
guidance has been given the stu- 
dent after his admission to the 
premedical curriculum. With com- 
petition so keen for admission to 
the medical colleges, there should 
be a functioning Premedical Club 
or Premedical Committee for 
keeping the students abreast of 
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requirements of the individual 
medical colleges and for keeping 
their enthusiasm and efforts high. 


Inadequate Remedial Measures 


Only a few of our colleges have 
been financially able to grapple 
with the appalling problem of 
reading comprehension, the bane 
of the average college student. 
Crippled at the very beginning of 
their college work by an inability 
to comprehend the printed page, 
these students are buried under 
a mass of reading material and 
charged by their instructors to 
raise themselves by their boot- 
straps. Also, with very few ex- 
ceptions, our students are woe- 
fully inadequate in verbal and 
quantitative expressions. Most of 
the colleges attempt some degree 
of remedial work in English and 
mathematics, but only 6 of them 
provided for remedial work in 
reading. None of these 6 colleges 
has been able to provide an ade- 
quate staff for its reading clinic. 


Insufficient Training in 
Non-Science Areas 


The main curse on the premedi- 
cal student aspiring to matricu- 
late in a college of medicine has 
been his general inability to suc- 
ceed on those sections of the Medi- 
cal College Admission Test that 
deal with the social sciences and 
the humanities. Years ago the 
premedical student followed the 
bachelor of science curriculum, 
and the greater the number of 
science courses he mastered the 
greater was the confidence in his 
ability to gain admission to a 
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college of medicine. The picture 
is now quite changed. The pre- 
medical student of today must be 
well versed in the humanities and 
the social sciences as well as in 
the natural sciences. In the main, 
our premedical students are in 
need of these non-science courses. 
Some of the colleges make adequ- 
ate provisions, but most of them 
still permit the student to pile up 
a disproportionate number of 
courses in the natural sciences. 


Insufficient Teaching Personnel 


When the quantitative factor of 
staff is considered, we find that in 
one of the fifteen colleges visited 
the number of science majors was 
305 per cent greater than it was 
in 1938, but the teaching staff was 
increased during this period by 
only 33 per cent. In this particu- 
lar college, there were 13 science 
majors for every science teacher 
in 1938. In 1948, there were 39.5 
science majors for every science 
teacher, a 200 per cent increase 
in the student-teacher ratio with 
reference to the science majors. 
(It is to be understood that this 
ratio does not include students 
pursuing science courses, but not 
registered as science majors.) The 
best showing was found in a col- 
lege in which the number of 
science majors increased 191 per 
cent while the teaching staff in- 
creased 71 per cent. 
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Table I shows that for ten of 
the colleges from which complete 
data were obtained, eight of them 
had substantial increases in the 
number of science majors but rel- 
atively small increases in science 
personnel when _ student-teacher 
ratios and student clock hours are 


considered. 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF INCREASES IN SCIENCE 
Majors AND ScIENCE TEACHERS IN A 


SELECTED NUMBER OF NEGRO COLLEGES 





Per Cent Increase 
in Science Personnel 


Per Cent Increase 
in Science Majors 





1938-1948 1938-1948 
College College 
1 305 1 33 
2 227 2 50 
3 191 3 71 
4 188 4 13 
5 167 5 20 
6 145 6 33 
7 131 7 20 
8 131 8 40 
9 3 9 22 
10 1 10 29 





Excessive Teaching Loads 


If we consider 500 student clock 
hours per instructor per week to 
be an average teaching load, we 
see from Table II that 47 per cent 
of the science teachers in the col- 
leges visited had loads in excess 
of this figure. Twenty-six per cent 
of these teachers had loads in ex- 
cess of 700 student clock hours 
per week. Thus, coupled with the 
problem of instructing students 
who are poorly prepared for col- 
lege work is the problem of in- 
structing large classes of such stu- 
dents. 











TABLE II 


INSTRUCTIONAL Loap oF TEACHERS IN Fir- 
TEEN NEGRO COLLEGES IN TERMS OF STUDENT 
Crock Hours 
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TABLE III 


Souare Feet or Lasoratory Fioor Space 
PER LABORATORY REGISTRANT IN FIFTEEN 


Necro COLLEGES 





Student No. o 
Clock-hours Teachers Per Cent 

**200 *300 13 11 
**300 *400 18 16 
**400 = *500 30 26 
**500 *600 19 16 
**600 *700 6 a 
*#700 + *1000 20 17 

**1000 10 9 





**More than 
*Less than 














Effect of Over-Crowding in 
Laboratories 

Areas of laboratory floor space 
ranged from 10.6 to 29.4 square 
feet per laboratory science regis- 
trant. Table III shows that of 14 
of the colleges, 10 of them pro- 
vided between 12 and 16 square 
feet of laboratory floor space per 
laboratory science registrant. Two 
of the colleges provided a unit 
area less than 12 square feet: while 
two of them provided unit areas 
greater than 25 square feet. Just 
what this unit area should be is 
difficult to determine. Other data 
show, however, that the labora- 
tories in most of the colleges are 
crowded beyond the point at which 
effective teacher-student contact 
can be maintained. 


Insufficient Laboratory 
Equipment 


Holdings in laboratory equip- 
ment varied from obviously be- 


College College 
1 29.4 8 13.8 
2 25.6 9 13.0 
3 15.7 10 12.7 
4 14.6 11 12.6 
5 14.5 12 12.2 
6 14.2 13 11.0 
7 14.1 14 10.6 





low-standard possessions to some 
well-equipped areas. Rating cer- 
tain holdings in laboratory equip- 
ment on a basis of 10, it was 
found that in the field of biology, 
8 of the colleges scored below 7 
and five of them scored below 5 
on what was considered two im- 
portant groups of holdings. In 
chemistry, nine of the colleges 
scored below 7 and seven scored 
below 5 on their relative holdings 
in chemical equipment. The phy- 
sics departments, in general, pre- 
sented a much better picture. Only 
five of them scored below 7 and 
only one scored below 5. Jf labora- 
tory equipment is essential to 
effective laboratory instruction, 
and Jf a score of 10 represents 
something above the minimum in 
laboratory equipment, we are 
faced with the fact that many of 
these 15 colleges are quite inade- 
quately equipped in several areas 
and are not prepared for doing 
a thorough job of laboratory in- 


structing. 
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TABLE IV 


Ratincs on Certain Hovpincs 1n_ Bio- 
LOGICAL EQUIPMENT IN FIFTEEN NEGRO 





TABLE VII 


RATINGS ON ScIENTIFIC PertopicAL LITERA- 
TURE IN FIFTEEN NEGRO COLLEGES 








COLLEGES 
College College 
College College 1 10.0 ™ 
2 8.1 9 ; 
2 eo 8 5.3 3 5.5 10 2.4 
3 8.2 9 45 4 43 11 24 
4 82 10 45 5 4.1 12 1.9 
5 76 11 37 6 3.1 13 1.5 
6 6.6 12 3.1 7 2.9 14 1.4 
7 6.3 13 2.0 8 y At f 15 0.4 
Up to this point, a first category 
TABLE V 


RaTINGs ON CERTAIN HoLpINGs IN CHEMI- 
CAL EQuIPpMENT IN FIFTEEN NEGRO COLLEGES 








College College 

1 10.0 

2 10.0 9 4.6 
3 10.0 10 4.0 
4 9.0 11 3.8 
5 EEA 12 3.5 
6 7.5 13 2.5 
7 5.8 14 2.5 
8 5.3 15 2.5 

TABLE VI 


Ratincs on CERTAIN Hotptncs In Puysics 
EQuIPpMENT IN FIFTEEN NEGRO COLLEGES 





College College 
1 10.0 8 vf 
2 9.9 9 | 
3 8.7 10 6.9 
4 8.4 11 6.5 
5 8.3 12 5.9 
6 7.9 13 30 
7 7.6 14 49 





Journal Holdings in the 
Science Areas 


While journal holdings may not 
have any bearing upon our prob- 
lems, the statistics are quite re- 
vealing. Rating the largest num- 
ber of holdings 10, only two other 
colleges scored above 5. Twelve of 
the colleges scored from 4.3 to 0.4. 





of findings in support of the fol- 

lowing apparent short-comings in 

our premedical programs has been 
presented : 

1. Failure to select premedical 
students. 

. Lack of adequate guidance in 

premedical areas. 

3. Inadequate remedial meas- 
ures. 

4. Insufficient training in non- 
science subjects. 

5. Insufficient teaching person- 
nel. 

6. Excessive teaching loads. 

7. Ineffective teacher-student 
contact in laboratories, the 
result of over-crowding. 

8. Insufficient laboratory equip- 
ment. 


bo 


The findings so far presented 
focus the attention sharply upon 
some of the tangible problems and 
needs of these colleges, but I do 
not think that they in themselves 
represent the core of the difficul- 
ties in premedical education. The 
factors just enumerated are of 
great importance. However, inas- 
much as the bulk of the Howard 
University data on _ premedical 
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education covered pre-war years 
when our colleges were not as 
congested as they now are, when 
the student-teacher ratio was 
much lower, when the laboratories 
were not over-crowded, and when 
we were more selective of our 
freshmen, it is my belief that we 
cannot attribute the greater por- 
tion of our present failures to 
these factors. They point, I be- 
lieve, to areas and situations which 
may have a greater bearing upon 
our problems. 


Insufficient Number of Conscien- 
tious and Consecrated Teachers 


The statements immediately fol- 
lowing cannot be documented. 
However, anyone familiar with 
Negro education will recognize 
their general truth and applica- 
bility. A large share of the re- 
sponsibility for the plight of pre- 
medical education in our colleges 
may be placed upon the shoulders 
of many of our college and sec- 
ondary school teachers. Too few of 
them enter upon their duties and 
responsibilities with enthusiasm, 
initiative, vision, and fortitude. In 
fact, a goodly number of them 
“drifted” into the teaching pro- 
fession because of their failure to 
accomplish other objectives, an 
important one being the study of 
medicine. Many of these teachers 
were only mediocre undergraduate 
and graduate students, and after 
obtaining their degrees, they laps- 
ed into a state of lethargic inertia, 
devoid of initiative and with little 
enthusiasm for training young 
minds. Many of them possess a 
false sense of security in their de- 
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grees. Too many have forgotten 
that the teacher is always and 
must always be the student. Too 
many of them are concerned more 
with social activities than with 
their classroom duties and re- 
sponsibilities. Too many of them 
fear the knowledge of their col- 
leagues and the questionings of 
their students to work coopera- 
tively and to be democratic in the 
classroom. In short, there seems 
to be too few conscientious and 
consecrated teachers in too many 
of our schools. 


Underestimation of Student 
Potentialities and Capacities 


A most unwholesome attitude, 
stultifying in its influence, was 
found to be held toward students 
by 68 per cent of 41 teachers who 
recorded their views. It should 
be pointed out that these 41 in- 
structors pursued their under- 
graduate studies in a non-segre- 
gated college. The attitude ex- 
pressed was that they either con- 
sciously or subconsciously expect- 
ed less achievement from their 
students than was expected from 
the students in the courses they 
pursued as undergraduates. Ne- 
gro students seeking admission to 
a college of medicine are required 
by national standards to present 
the same preparation as the white 
student. By the same token, Ne- 
gro students must be held to the 
same standards as the white stu- 
dent. It is the obligation of our 
teachers to expect this achieve- 
ment and to work diligently to- 
ward elevating the student to na- 
tional standards. 
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Insufficient Use of Standardized 
Examinations 


Many premedical students make 
low scores on the Medical College 
Admission Test because of their 
complete unfamiliarity with the 
mechanics of the test. With the 
exception of placement examina- 
tions they took as freshmen, they 
have had very little experience 
with standardized tests, especially 
those which test for verbal facil- 
ity, comprehension, and the re- 
tention of facts in science areas. 
Only 34 per cent of 59 instructors 
in the colleges visited employed 
standardized tests as terminal 
course examinations or for assist- 
ing their students to prepare for 
competitive examinations. 


Ineffective Grading of Papers and 
Laboratory Work 


The examination is employed, 
among other things, as a means 
of correcting erroneous concep- 
tions and. strengthening weak 
ideas, but in order to be used in 
these areas the instructor must 
have ample time in which to read 
thoroughly the papers and record 
worth-while comments on them. 
He should also have time for in- 
dividual conferences. Seventy-one 
per cent of 59 instructors indicat- 
ed that they did not have sufficient 
time for grading papers and 57 
per cent of 56 instructors felt that 
many of their students failed to 
achieve a good foundation in lab- 
oratory courses because they lack- 
ed the time and the assistance 
necessary for giving solid labora- 
tory instruction. 
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Spreading the Subject-Matter 
Teaching Abilities of Instructors 
Too Thinly 


Perhaps it is a high compliment 
to the instructors in the schools 
surveyed to record that some of 
them give as many as six different 
courses per year. At the same 
time, however, it cannot be denied 
that the efficiency of the teacher 
and the quality of his courses are 
jeopardized when his efforts are 
spread so thinly. The biology 
teacher who, for instance, gives 
during one academic year courses 
in general zoology, comparative 
anatomy, embryology, genetics, 
and physiology cannot possibly be 
expected to do as good a job as 
the teacher who has to prepare 
only two or three of these courses. 
Some of his courses will be good, 
but others will suffer from lack of 
organization, subject-matter con- 
tent and/or clarity of presenta- 
tion. 


In this second category of find- 
ings in support of apparent short- 
comings in our premedical pro- 
gram, the following have been 
mentioned: 


1. Insufficient number of con- 
scientious and _ consecrated 
teachers. 

. Underestimation of student 
potentialities and capacities. 

3. Insufficient use of standardiz- 
ed examinations. 

4. Ineffective grading of papers 
and laboratory work. 

5. Spreading the subject-matter 
teaching abilities of instruc- 
tors too thinly. 


bo 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, I wish to restate 
two of the recommendations that 
were made in the General Report 
on Premedical Education :* 


It is strongly recommended to the 
faculties of the several colleges: 

That they re-examine their phi- 
losophies of education and their 
individual roles in their respective 
institutions in order to determine 
to what degree they are fulfilling 
the trusts which have been placed 
in them as teachers dedicated to 
the training and molding of young 
people; that those who have buried 
their talent recover it and use it 
for stimulating and inspiring the 
young minds in their charge who 
would like to look to them for 
guidance and motivation; that 
they are all working toward one 
and the same objective—the train- 
ing of students and the assisting 
of students in finding the fullest 
expression of their personalities— 
and hence that they must of neces- 
sity work together, not against 
each other, if the job is to be 
done; that they appreciate the 


3Charles W. Buggs, “Premedical Educa- 
tion for Negroes: Interpretations and 
Recommendations Based Upon a Survey in 
Fifteen Selected Negro Colleges.” Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D.C., 9-49 (04-1148-500). 


Gratis. 


fact that responsibilities and au- 
thority are placed only upon 
those who give evidence of the 
capacity to assume duties and to 
discharge them with thorough- 
ness, discretion and dispatch. For, 
it is only through these attributes 
that they will be respected, that 
they will be charged with respon- 
sibilities, that they will be given 
authority, and that they will come 
into the full stature of college 
teachers. 


It is strongly recommended to the 
faculties of the several colleges: 

That the best possible methods 
for winning from faculties and 
staffs their wholehearted coopera- 
tion and their respect for and 
loyalty to the administration, and 
for assisting them in developing 
interest and initiative in their 
duties are to treat them as fellow- 
workers; to respect their right; 
to consider them as personalities; 
to realize that they, as well as the 
employers, desire happiness and 
peace of mind on their jobs, and 
expect from their labors a degree 
of financial security in keeping 
with their productivity and use- 
fulness. For, if administrations 
were more sympathetic toward the 
problems of teaching and non- 
teaching personnel, Negro educa- 
tion would progress at a pace 
never before witnessed. 








Problems and Emotional Difficulties of Negro 
Children Due to Race 


REGINA M. GOFF 


Specialist, State Department of Education, Florida 


THE PROBLEM 


An indication of social direction 
at a given time may be obtained 
through a study of what is hap- 
pening to the children of a culture. 
An adequate concept of American 
culture must recognize the think- 
ing and behavior of growing Ne- 
gro children who are products of 
and thus reflectors of that culture. 
An attempt was thus made to in- 
vestigate the problems, fears, an- 
noyances, frustrations, and other 
emotional difficulties that befall 
Negro children, according to their 
own reports, by reason of the fact 
that they are Negroes. Further, 
in order to determine individual 
reactions to environmental condi- 
tions, children were questioned 
with reference to feelings ac- 
companying these experiences, im- 
pulses toward the disturbing en- 
vironmental elements, and _ the 
overt social responses occuring as 
a consequence of all these. 


More specifically, the problems 
involved may be stated as follows: 

1. What are the emotional dif- 
ficulties which Negro children have 
because of their group identity? 
This problem raises an additional 
question: Do these difficulties vary 
in terms of such factors as section, 
socio-economic level, sex, and skin 
color? 
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2. What inner feelings are as- 
sociated with these problems? This 
problem also raises the question 
as to whether these inner feelings 
vary in relation to factors such as 
section, socio-economic level and 
sex. 

3. What impulses are directed 
toward the environment? 

4. What types of responses are 
made to these difficulties? 

5. According to reports of child- 
ren, are the overt responses indica- 
tive of what they felt like doing? 

6. What social difficulties appear 
to produce the greatest effect on 
personality development? 


It would appear that the isola- 
tion of difficulties might serve as 
a basis for the development of 
survival techniques or satisfying 
adjustment mechanisms designed 
to offset their effect on personality 
development. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


The interview method was used 
because it appeared to be the best 
technique available, at present, to 
obtain information concerning the 
problems posed. When this method 
was chosen it was with the under- 
standing that questions carefully 
prepared in advance could be re- 
vised and improved through pre- 
liminary try-outs. It was also 














aimed to use the material both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. 
The final interview form which was 
used was standardized on the basis 
of reports obtained during a two- 
month preliminary, exploratory 
period of free discussion designed 
to discover the kinds of questions 
that best could elicit the desired 
information. 


In the first question or series 
of questions, the child was asked 
to tell who he played or sat with 
at school or regarded as his friend. 
After he had identified such per- 
sons he was asked to say what it 
was he liked about them, and what 
they looked like. 


Another series bore on the topic 
of quarrels, fights, and’ misunder- 
standings. Here again the term or 
reference to “other children” was 
used before any specific question 
was raised about bad relations 
with white children as distinguish- 
ed from other groups. 


The next series of questions was 
designed to cover the general 
theme of ridicule and being made 
fun of as distinguished from actual 
fighting and person-to-person con- 
flict. 


A general comment in relation 
to the teacher was designed to 
find out if the behavior of the white 
teacher’ reflected an attitude in- 
terpreted by the child as meaning 
that she had a low opinion of the 
child. 


1Question concerning teacher and school 
activities presented to New York children 
only. 
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Another series dealt with rela- 
tions to store people and other 
tradespeople in the community at 
large. Somewhat akin to the above 
group was a question related to 
activities in the wider community. 


Questions involving attitudes to- 
ward stereotypes or emotional as- 
sumptions were also presented. 
These referred to movie and radio 
roles accepted by Negroes. 


In order to discover any other 
types of experiences not involved 
in the above series, children were 
asked to speak of any experiences 
which they had had in white neigh- 
borhoods. 


The group interviewed consisted 
of 75 girls and 75 boys ranging in 
age from ten to twelve years, and 
representing contrasting socio-eco- 
nomic levels as determined by oc- 
cupational status and cultural back- 
ground of parents. Ninety children 
lived in New York City and sixty 
in St. Louis. 


A compilation embracing all of 
the responses made by all of the 
children to questions asked, was set 
down in systematic order, but with- 
out regard to a particular pattern 
or organization. The raw data were 
examined to discover common ele- 
ments or similar items that might 
be placed in the same category. A 
tentative set of categories repre- 
senting the difficulties the children 
had encountered was devised. 
These categories were then used 
in analyzing individual records. A 
total of 487 difficulties was report- 


ed. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF FINDINGS 


A statement of the categories 
under which the children’s replies 
were classified and illustrations of 
these follow. The categories are 
arranged from those representing 
overt verbal and physical manifes- 
tations to those representing more 
subtle levels. 


A. Overt verbal: 


Direct ridicule, including name- 
calling, disparaging or belittling 
statements referring to unfavor- 
able qualities alleged to be char- 
acteristic of Negroes: 


“White boys cuss me and call me 
‘Old black nigger’. One of them 
called me a black bitch.” 


“One day the teacher told us 
she wouldn’t take us on no trips 
because it would be a disgrace to 
be seen on the street with a bunch 
of monkeys and laughing hyeanas. 
She said, ‘What would my friends 
say?” 

These statements would seem to 
indicate consciously designed ver- 
bal attacks which aim to stigma- 
tize, label or belittle, and inherent 
in them are attitudes which imply 
rejection. 


B. Physical ill-treatment, threats 
of violence by white persons. 

“When we left the museum, we 
went to the Automat to eat. I 
went to get a glass of water and 
this white woman slapped me in 
the face.” 


“I went to get on the street-car, 
and a white man jerked me off, and 





let a white woman on and then he 
got on.” 


These illustrations indicate overt 
actions taken by majority group 
members in their rejection of Ne- 
gro children; pain-punishment be- 
ing used as a method of reenforc- 
ing the idea of disapproval. 


C. Aggressive behavior. Actions 
by white children, picking quarrels, 
fights, throwing stones, breaking 
toys, snatching belongings. 


“I was going down the street 
and the white boy kicked me, and 
when I went to hit him he set his 
dog on me. I started running and 
the dog bit my ankle.” 


‘Sometimes we go to the park 
and over the mountains, and the 
white boys on the other side throw 
rocks at us. I was holding my air- 
plane one day in the park and a 
white boy ran by real fast and 
knocked it out of my hand and 
broke it.” 


The instigation of conflicts by 
white children without provocation, 
other than the presence of parti- 
cular individuals who represent an 
“out-group”, would seem to indi- 
cate that attitudes have been ab- 
sorbed by these children from a 
source whose authority they do not 
question. 


D. Subtle Manifestations: 

Rude treatment. Discourteous, 
insulting behavior, ill-mannered 
treatment. 

“One day I was swinging in the 
park, and a white girl stuck out 
her tongue at me and wouldn’t use 
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the swing I had when I got through 
using it. She waited for a white 
girl to get through.” 


“White children laugh and make 
fun of my short hair.” 


“One day a boy was waving his 
handkerchief in school and the 
teacher told him to put it in the 
waste basket. Then she put her 
foot on it and stomped and stomp- 
ed it.” 


In these instances, individuals 
dramatized their thinking in more 
subtle behavior which probably 
preserves their sense of decency in 
conduct which in turn enables them 
to remain more at peace with their 
conscience. At least, more so than 
if their rejecting behavior was 
more openly hostile. 


E. Discrimination, with respect 
to rights, privileges, being denied 
access to situations because of be- 
ing a Negro. Lack of acceptance 
on basis of equality as another 
human being. 


“T went out to Coney Island and 
bought a ticket to go in the canoe. 
The man wouldn’t let me get in. 
He said colored people couldn’t 
ride on the water.” 

“T was riding my bicycle and got 
a flat. I took it in the station to 
get it fixed. The man wouldn’t let 
me have no air, and he said he 
couldn’t fix things for colored 


people.” 

“Our class went to a broadcast 
over W.N.Y.C., and afterwards the 
teacher took us to an Automat. 
They wouldn’t let us come in. We 
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went to another one, and they 
wouldn’t let us come in there either. 
I don’t know what the man told 
the teacher, but she had to bring 
us back to a restaurant on 116th 
Street where we could eat. We 
never did feel right.” 


Discriminatory practice may be 
thought of as a form of defense 
devised to offset the upward mobil- 
ity of a group which is seeking to 
end its suppression and to achieve 
integration. 


F. More subtle level of behavior: 


Indirect disparagement. Dispar- 
aging stereotypes in publications, 
movies and radio. 


“T don’t like the maid and serv- 
ant parts colored people have. They 
are always busting suds. It makes 
me ashamed. I don’t like the radio 
parts either. In a play about Har- 
ry Jones and his family there is 
a colored woman who just loves 
white people so much she can’t 
stay at home and look after her 
own family. It makes me mad to 
hear that cause it ain’t true.” 


“I don’t like Negro characters 
on the radio. They make them so 
funny, so silly. I don’t see why 
they take those parts. They are 
just making fun of themselves.” 


In indirect disparagement we 
find a subtle means of portraying 
supposedly distinctive traits of 
Negroes designed to be laughed at 
by others. The characteristics as- 
signed support racial mores and 
these are preserved through the 
media of the movies, radio and 
publications. 
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Of the total number of feeling 
responses reported, 57 per cent 
were of the nature of resentment, 
38 per cent inferiority, 3 per cent 
fear reactions and 1 per cent in- 
difference. In the picture as a 
whole, resentment appears to be 
the dominant feeling tone experi- 
enced, having been reported by the 
largest number of children, and 
appearing as a dominant pattern 
in the total list of feeling re- 
sponses. 


Accompanying these reactions 
were desires to fight in 29 per cent 
of the instances, to argue in 28 
per cent, and to accept or ignore in 
37 per cent. In 5 per cent of the 
cases there was an inability to 
state what the impulse was. In 
the absence of quantitative an- 
alysis, the intensity of the stimuli 
of ridicule, aggression and physi- 
cal ill-treatment is indicated by 
the fact that resentment is most 
often aroused, and the drive to 
fight most often incurred. 


The reports of kinds of responses 
actually made, may be fairly in- 
dicative of behavior expectations. 
In considering the total number of 
responses made to specific difficul- 
ties, 10 per cent of the reports 
indicated that fighting had occur- 
red, 7 per cent indicated that there 
was arguing, and 82 per cent with- 
drawal. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. In our culture there are iden- 
tifiable social pressures which im- 
pinge upon the Negro child and 
cause difficulties. Since these ex- 
periences are reported as early as 


the tenth year, it appears that the 
Negro child enjoys a relatively 
short period of time in which he 
is consciously uninhibited. In his 
early life he perceives clues which 
enable him to attach significance 
to himself as different, and he 
early learns to limit his expecta- 
tions of freedom of movement and 
gratification of desires in the larger 
world. 


2. Social traditions influence 
Negro-white relations, and restric- 
tive measures based on tradition 
mold attitudes and influence be- 
havior. It would appear that cer- 
tain cultural attitudes are wide- 
spread and have a dynamic force 
in determining the behavior of the 
masses of majority group members 
toward Negroes. Problems such as 
ridicule, aggression, discrimination, 
and indirect disparagement trans- 
cend selective factors such as geo- 
graphical location and socio-econo- 
mic level of individuals. 


3. Widespread reports and nega- 
tive reactions to expressions of 
ridicule would indicate that there 
are in practically all children areas 
of vulnerability and sensitivity to 
this particular social pressure. Be- 
cause of the magnitude of its ap- 
pearance, ridicule might be thought 
of as producing the greatest effect 
on personality development. 

4, Proximity is a factor influenc- 
ing the kinds of experiences chil- 
dren have. In highly concentrated 
Negro communities more attention 
is paid to the less direct manifes- 
tations such as rude treatment and 
indirect disparagement. It was al- 
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so found that in these districts 
consciousness of self is heightened, 
and “cultural isolates” are bred. 


5. Sex differences are apparent 
in relation to the kinds of pres- 
sures reported. Girls pay relatively 
more attention to manifestations 
from which an unfavorable atti- 
tude may be inferred. 


A sex difference was also noted 
in relation to feelings aroused. 
Boys reported more resentment 
and girls more instances of inferi- 
ority. 


6. Children light in skin color 
may be preferred members of 
the group in as much as they re- 
ported fewer difficulties in relation 
to their number in the total group. 
Those medium in skin color re- 
ported the largest number. These 
children are probably more active 
and less inhibited than those of 
dark skin color, and therefore have 
a larger number of contacts. 


7. The impulse over-whelmingly 
reported was to strike back. How- 
ever, true reactions were evidently 
concealed by adherence to social 
expectancies for the most preva- 
Jent response was withdrawal. This 
response would seem to represent 
the best possible adjustment of 
feelings and impulses to social 
pressures that these children know 
how to make. 


8. While it is recognized that 
each child, as an individual de- 
velops his own security system, 
cultural patterns imposed on all 
alike tend to result in behavior 
more reflective of these modifying 
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social controls than of the unique 
individuality of the child. This is 
evidenced by the fact that in 82 
per cent of the difficulties en- 
countered, children responded by 
withdrawing from the situation. 
They seem to lack adequate mecha- 
nisms to free them from the fet- 
ters of the culture. Rather, there 
is a submission to standards. 


9. An indication was given of 
the psychological basis of some 
observable social behavior. In one 
group studied, children as indi- 
viduals reported withdrawal in re- 
lation to aggression. The same 
children were later apprehended as 
participants in a near riot pro- 
voked by the same type of conflict 
from which they individually with- 
drew. Fear, in the individual, prob- 
ably suppresses hostility which 
finds expression in group action. 


10. It appears from these data 
that color caste subjects the Negro 
child to interferences and limita- 
tions in relation to the attainment 
of full human acceptance and sta- 
tus; that such interference with 
social goals results in frustration; 
that the Negro child is therefore 
faced with emotional difficulties 
because of caste status and social 
controls. 


SOME EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


A practical application might be 
made of the facts revealed by 
childen themselves to the training 
and guidance of the children. The 
needs of the Negro child are no 
different, of course, from those of 
any other children, but their 
chances of their being met may be 
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less, for rewards in the larger 
world of which they are a part 
are few. Conscientious attempts 
on the part of individual majority 
members to eliminate in their be- 
havior those manifestations which 
serve as instigators of ill-feeling 
would be a long step in reducing 
the odds prevailing. 


Intercultural education groups 
might consider these _ specifics 
pointed out by children as annoying, 
and use the facts revealed as a 
basis for a constructive, active 
program. Well-meaning _ indivi- 
duals may be ignorant of factors 
which have negative influences. 


It might be mentioned in pas- 
sing that unsolicited statements 
threw some light on the kinds of 
techniques which have already been 
successfully used by white persons 
in their attempts at bettering hu- 
man relationships. One boy men- 
tioned the Youth Builders and 
stated, “We had forums and 
learned about discrimination.” 


A girl ventured: “I went up to 
Columbia University once. We went 
to hear a doctor speak. There were 
white children there. The doctor 
told us about different people, and 
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she said that the color of your 
skin didn’t make any difference. 
That made me feel pretty good. It 
is all right to marry someone not 
your color if you can get along 
with them. When she got through 
talking, the children talked to each 
other, and all of us laughed and 
had a good time.” 


A boy stated: “There was a 
white teacher who helped us with 
plays. We gave one play at the 
Service Center. I was the main 
character. A white boy was the 
bum.” 


Perhaps much help and under- 
standing is gained from direct ver- 
bal approaches by competent 
adults. Experiences which include 
first-hand contact with white chil- 
dren under wise guidance would 
also seem to make meaningful con- 
tributions. Mere proximity, how- 
ever, is not in itself an ameliorat- 
ing factor. 


It is apparent that the Negro 
child needs an enriched program 
of training which places more em- 
phasis on building of attitudes to- 
ward himself, attitudes of worth 
of self, respect for self, and con- 
fidence. 














Pre-Service Teacher Education for Negroes 
in Georgia 


CATHERINE J. WATKINS DUNCAN 
Professor of Education, Fort Valley State College 


GENERAL PURPOSE AND PROCEDURE 


Within a formulated philosophi- 
cal framework a study was con- 
ducted of the pre-service programs 
for educating teachers as provided 
at the eight Negro colleges of 
Georgia whose graduates teach. The 
programs were of Albany State, 
Clark, Fort Valley State, Georgia 
State, Morehouse, Morris Brown, 
Paine, and Spelman colleges. The 
study was made of the following 
seven phases of the programs: re- 
cruitment, selection, and other. per- 
sonnel services, faculty, curricu- 
lum, facilities, placement, and fol- 
low-up. Each college’ was visited 
for several days and observations 
and interviews were conducted 
with the aid of a check list. 


Philosophy of the Study 


The philosophical framework of 
the study considered the individual 
as a multi-potential evolving per- 
sonality, learning through its inter- 
actions with factors of its environ- 
ment; the school as a specialized 
environment for facilitating op- 
timal personal and social develop- 
ment of individuals and their in- 
duction into the social order; and 


1Since it was administratively unfeasible 
to obtain detailed information from Spelman 
College, any data about that college were 
taken from catalogues and other printed 
materials of the college. 


democracy as a way of life in 
which all strive for full develop- 
ment of each individual through 
cooperative group effort, and rely 
on individual and group intelligence 
for solving problems encountered. 


The philosophy implies that the 
good teacher is one who can facili- 
tate learning and maintain the 
school environment in which op- 
timal development and induction 
of pupils into a democratic social 
order can occur. Such a teacher 
is: (1) one with desirable basic 
qualities upon which good prepa- 
ration programs can be expected 
to build desirably, i.e., intelligence, 
good physical, mental, and emo- 
tional health, desirable character 
and personality traits; (2) one 
whose preparation has fitted him 
as an individual for enriched social 
living and citizenship; (3) one who 
has a thorough grounding in the 
basic knowledge and skills of the 
human race’s accumulated learn- 
ings; (4) one who has had appro- 
priate professional preparation to 
develop skill in guiding the young 
generation in optimal individual 
development and also their induc- 
tion into democratic social living; 
and (5) for teaching Negro chil- 
dren, one who has the added in- 
sight into what life as a minority 
group member has done for the 


personality of his charges and has 
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skill in helping them overcome the 
lacks thus occurring. 


CRITERIA FOR PRE-SERVICE 


TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

To prepare teachers such as the 
one described, teacher education 
must be definitely designed. Cri- 
teria for teacher education were 
developed which outline some of 
the important features of desirable 
programs. 

1. There should be effective re- 
cruitment to attract some of 
the able young men and wo- 
men to the profession of 
teaching. 

a. Recruiters should consider 
the optimal development of 
individuals in terms of 
their bents, ambitions, and 
other traits, as well as the 
profession’s need of desir- 
able prospects. 

b. Young people who are phy- 
sically, mentally, and emo- 
tionally healthy are the 
type to recruit. 

c. Professional and lay 
groups should feel their 
responsibility for recruit- 
ing for desirable potential 
teachers. 

d. Recruitment should be car- 
ried on with a guiding 
awareness of the supply 
and demand picture. 

2. Teacher-preparing _ institu- 
tions should select students 
as prospective teachers as 
they enter college and/or con- 
tinuously throughout the col- 
lege career. 

Two factors should underlie 


selection: qualities and po- 
tentialities considered basic 
for prospective teachers and 
the objectives of the insti- 
tution pertaining to the policy 
of offering opportunity for 
students to make up defi- 
ciencies discovered in them- 
selves. 

The guidance and personnel 
work should complement the 
curriculum offerings and se- 
lection process so that oppor- 
tunity is afforded for what- 
ever kinds of students are 
admitted to achieve desirable 
competencies. 

The faculty of a good teacher- 
preparing institution should 
be composed of individuals 
whose academic, occupation- 
al, and other experiences 
have prepared them to per- 
form the services desired of 
them in the programs for 
preparing teachers. 


. The faculty of teacher-pre- 


paring institutions should 
have predominant interest in 
preparing teachers. 

Faculty members’ interest in 
social development should be 
evidenced through construc- 
tive social activity. 

Conditions of work for the 
faculty should be conducive 
to the maximum of efficiency 
of performance by members. 


. There should be a planned, 


integrated general education 
program which _ provides 
knowledge of man’s larger 
area learnings presented in 
manner and quantity to facil- 











10. 


11. 


12. 


18. 


itate the individual’s under- 
standing and sometimes en- 
joying of modern living in 
its significant ramifications. 
Professional education should 
be definitely designed to pre- 
pare teachers, and _ should 
afford: orientation in educa- 
tion; insight into child 
growth and development, and 
the learning process; under- 
standing of curriculum prin- 
ciples and how to use them; 
development of skill in facili- 
tating learning and apprais- 
ing its results, and in working 
for school and community 
betterment ; help in formulat- 
ing a philosophy of life and 
education. 

There should be integration 
and fuctionalization of the 
program so that students are 
aided to understand relation- 
ships in knowledge and its 
applicability to actual situa- 
tions. 

There should be adequate and 
thorough preparation in spe- 
cial fields in which individuals 
expect to teach. 

The college should afford stu- 
dent-teaching situations in 
which students will see and 
practice in as near the col- 
lege-conceived ideal of the 
good school as possible, and 
also situations in which stu- 
dents under college-sponsor- 
ed guidance will work on 
such child, school, and com- 
munity problems as are likely 
to be met in ordinary public 
schools. 

The student-teaching situa- 
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14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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tion should be manned with 
able teachers of pupils and 
also those adept at guiding 
student teachers. A mini- 
mum of four years of college 
preparation is acceptable for 
their formal preparation. 
There should be appropriate 
remuneration to such teach- 
ers so that they are encour- 
aged to render professional 
services. 
There should be adequate 
college supervision for stu- 
dent teaching. 
Student teaching should af- 
ford experiences for develop- 
ment of skills considered im- 
portant according to college 
policy and there should be 
some plan for intellectualiz- 
ing and integrating the ex- 
periences. 
Evaluation of student teach- 
ing should be in terms of 
students’ growth in skill in 
performing important teach- 
ing activities, in facilitating 
pupil growth, and in stu- 
dents’ personal growth. 
There should be library fa- 
cilities designed for and ad- 
equate for enhancing the 
achievement which colleges 
expect of their students. 
a. The design should be con- 
sidered in terms of the 
holdings of the library, 
the physical provisions 
for using them, and ad- 
ministrative provisions 
for adding to them. 
b. The adequacy should be 
considered in terms of the 
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use made of the facilities 
provided. 

18. Other facilities, with which 
it is important to prepare 
students to be able to work 
if they would do good jobs 
of improved teaching, should 
be administratively provided. 
Provision should be made 
for actual developing of skill 
in use of such facilities by 
prospective teachers. 

19. The college should assume 
definite and planned respon- 
sibility in helping graduates 
to be placed in suitable situa- 
tions. 

a. Full information gather- 
ed specifically for place- 
ment and follow-up pur- 
poses should be accessible 
about students so that 
wise discrimination may 
be used in recommending 
placement of graduates. 

b. Cooperative efforts of 
institutions preparing 
teachers, designed to get 
information about gradu- 
ates to superintendents 
or other employers should 
be contributed to by each 
of the institutions. The 
institutions, through 
representatives in the en- 
deavor should encourage 
the compiling of definite 
enough information for 
discriminating placements 
to be made. 

20. The colleges should afford 
follow-up services which: 


a. Aid graduates in new 
situations to meet some of 
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the problems which con- 
front them when the 
graduates and/or their 
employers seek such aid; 
b. Study the effectiveness of 
graduates in the positions 
they hold with the pur- 
pose of seeking sugges- 
tions for making their 
programs of preparation 
as effective as possible. 


EVALUATED FINDINGS 


Recruitment for particularly able 
and desirable potential teachers 
was lacking at all colleges. Some 
recruitment for students in general 
was carried on and was considered 
to have value for attracting poten- 
tially desirable teachers if given 
the necessary orientation. 


Initial selection in all the colleges 
was mainly on a scholarship basis. 
After college entrance there was 
some attention given to non-aca- 
demic shortcomings of students but 
the main basis for weeding out 
undesirable students was acade- 
mic grades. Selection for prospec- 
tive teachers in particular was 
lacking. Guidance in the form of 
Freshman Week activities, some 
freshman orientation courses, and 
advisory systems served to help 
students identify their deficien- 
cies and to discover and use college- 
afforded facilities for overcoming 
the deficiencies. Freshman gui- 
dance after the freshman year was 
mainly pertaining to curricular 
matters. 

The maintenance of living con- 


ditions as educational factors was 
found excellent at three of the col- 
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leges but lacking in desirable ef- 
fectiveness at the others. Health 
maintenance facilities, opportuni- 
ties for student self-help, student 
activities, and cultural programs 
were well provided by the colleges. 


Four colleges, otherwise fitted 
to do excellent jobs of teacher 
preparation, were opposed to of- 
fering curriculums definitely de- 
signed to prepare teachers even 
though many of their graduates 
teach. The range for all colleges, 
of curriculum offerings in general 
and professional education was 
wide and inclusive. For individual 
colleges the range was not so in- 
clusive. The need for some colleges 
to widen their aims and corres- 
pondingly their curricular offerings 
was recognized. Evaluation of the 
outcomes of experiences afforded 
through curriculum offerings bore 
questionable relationship to the 
professed aims of the colleges. Va- 
riations in general education re- 
quirements in the different curri- 
culums were noted. The lessening 
of such requirements was consid- 
ered undesirable particularly for 
agriculture teachers who will furn- 
ish leadership to a section of the 
population needing rich cultural 
influences. There was a general 
lack of implementation of newer 
learnings about improved organi- 
zation and teaching plans in the 
manner of presenting curriculum 
offerings. 


There was indication of concern 
about affording student-teaching 
facilities—all colleges offered the 
course; the Atlanta system pro- 
vided a coordinator for all student- 


teaching activities of all its col- 
leges; Morris Brown College af- 
forded experiences in both rural 
and urban situations; Fort Valley 
State College had organized a 
student-teaching council; and at 
Georgia State College there was 
experimentation with improved 
practices in conducting and evalu- 
ating experiences of the course. 
Such general shortcomings were 
noted as: inadequacy of college 
supervision in light of the nonpro- 
fessional quality of critic-teacher 
services, the heavy responsibility 
loads of the college supervisors; 
and the lack of effective integra- 
tion and coordination existing be- 
tween colleges and student teach- 
ing centers and between theory 
and practice courses. 


An overall rating of the curricu- 
lum offerings was that they seemed 
suitable for preparing teachers for 
the more traditional services of 
education, but they were not so 
adequate for preparation for ser- 
vices included in the newer and 
broader concept of education. 


The preparation and current 
scholarliness, as indicated by publi- 
cations produced and memberships 
in learned organizations, of the 
faculties of the colleges as a group 
was lower than that for faculties 
of similar institutions of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. A notable ex- 
ception was the faculty of More- 
house College which compared 
favorably in both areas. The mode 
for the distribution of degrees held 
in all the faculties was definitely 
the master’s degree. In large mea- 
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sure faculty members were teach- 
ing in fields in which they were 
prepared. Interest of faculty mem- 
bers in students as _ prospective 
teachers was considered high in 
four colleges and low in four liberal 
arts colleges. There were a large 
number and wide range of com- 
munity activities participated in by 
college faculty members but com- 
paratively few members of any 
faculty participated in them. Work- 
ing conditions for faculties were 
found good as to delegation of 
policy - determining responsibility 
to faculty committees; leaves-of- 
absence for advanced study; and 
ranking of faculty with correspond- 
ing rewards for advancement; but 
undesirable so far as slightly heavy 
working loads and poor housing for 
those outside of Atlanta were con- 
cerned. Observation of faculty 
teaching practices led to the con- 
clusion that while there was some 
good instruction carried on there 
was also some which could be im- 
proved as to utilizing knowledge 
about improved ways of facilitat- 
ing learning, the use of democratic 
techniques, and the development 
of facility with ideas in the field 
by faculty members. 

Holdings and housing facilities 
of libraries were found to be very 
good for the Atlanta colleges, all 
of which have access to the large, 
well-supplied, and well equipped 
library of the Atlanta University 
System. Paine College has an ex- 
cellent new building which can fur- 
nish a rich program. Albany State 
College afforded a small building 
fitted for limited services. Fort 
Valley and Georgia State Colleges 
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had heavily disadvantaged housing 
facilities, unfitting them for ade- 
quate library services. The hold- 
ings of all the libraries had been 
accumulated with guidance from 
some of the standard library lists 
so there was general similarity 
among them. All colleges used 
recommendations from faculty 
members as one of the bases for 
procuring additional] holdings 
which was considered assurance 
that the holdings should be ade- 
quate for the programs offered by 
the colleges. Student use of the 
holdings was below that for similar 
institutions of the North Central 
Association. 


Institutions were found to have 
representative holdings of other 
desirable facilities for preparing 
teachers such as some audio-visual 
equipment, and that for making 
curriculum implementation aids. 
There was a poor showing except 
at Fort Valley State College for 
having important equipment for 
student practice use. Such a con- 
dition would indicate that oppor- 
tunity was not being given stu- 
dents to develop facility in the use 
of some equipment which is an 
important attribute of the good 
modern teacher. 


For placement of teaching gra- 
duates the colleges were found to 
rely largely on the services of the 
Division of Negro Education of the 
State which circulated to teacher 
employers, an annual compilation 
of brief informational entries about 
each prospective teacher graduate 
of each college. While the colleges’ 
cooperation with State efforts was 
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commended, college placement 
practices were not considered as 
meeting the criterion for discrimin- 
ating placement. The lack of defi- 
nite institutional acceptance of 
responsibility for the gathering 
and making available of informa- 
tion necessary for discriminating 
placement was a definite weakness 
of the teacher preparing programs. 
Follow-up services were decidedly 
weak. There were a few instances 
of investigative follow-up studies 
notable of which was one by Fort 
Valley State College of its teach- 
ing graduates’ effectiveness. How- 
ever there was no systematic col- 
lege provision for the supervisory 
type of follow-up services to gra- 
duates in the field. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


As a means of bringing the 
phases of teacher-educating pro- 
grams to standards proposed in 
the criteria of the study the 
following recommendations are 
made: 


1. That the liberal arts colleges 
which made no definite pro- 
vision for preparing teachers 
seriously study the matter 
and develop programs de- 
signed to prepare teachers 
in accordance with criteria 
such as those proposed in 
this study. 


2. That all colleges evaluate 
their pre-service teacher edu- 
cation offerings for deter- 
mining the outcomes pro- 
duced in terms of desirable 
teachers and that they con- 
tinually experiment to dis- 


cover better ways of achiev- 
ing desired outcomes. 

That in light of the State’s 
responsibility for insuring 
the provision of the best 
possible teachers for its 
children, certification be 
withheld from graduates of 
colleges which refuse to: 


a. offer definitely designed 
programs for preparing 
teachers within a frame- 
work which serves to de- 
velop desirable teachers 
as conceived in this and 
similar studies; 


b. evaluate their programs 
continually in order to as- 
certain the effectiveness 
of all phases of the pro- 
grams in preparing de- 
sirable teachers and to 
alter them as the need is 
indicated from such evalu- 
ations. 

That there be concerted and 

cooperative efforts in the 

State to develop and improve 


a. recruitment and selection 
programs, 


b. placement and follow-up 
services, and 


c. provision of desirable stu- 
dent teaching facilities. 
That individual colleges im- 
prove their programs in 
phases in which weaknesses 
were noted and discussed in 
the evaluation of the find- 
ings of the study, outstand- 
ing among which should be: 
a. at all colleges more at- 

tention to evaluation and 
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remediation in non-acade- 
mic as well as academic 
phases of student’s com- 
petencies ; 

b. arranging of all curricu- 
lums for preparing speci- 
al teachers so that fewer 
general education dele- 
tions are necessary in pre- 
scribed programs, 

ce. provision of adequate li- 
brary housing at the two 
colleges especially weak in 
this respect, and definite 
efforts at all colleges to 
increase student use of 
holdings; 


d. administrative provision 
of teaching aid equipment 
for student use at the col- 
leges generally ; 

e. study and experimenta- 
tion at colleges needing 
it for improving the effi- 
ciency of maintenance of 
living conditions most 
conducive to optimal de- 
velopment of students; 


f. at colleges where need was 
noted, study made of ways 
for providing more satis- 
factory housing arrange- 
ments for faculty mem- 
bers and implementing of 
findings about possibili- 
ties for improvement. 

Suggestions for implementing 
some of the recommendations 
made include: 


a. the establishment of a 
teachers college for the 
Atlanta University Sys- 


tem jointly sponsored and 
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cooperatively directed by 
the colleges of the’ Sys- 


tem; 


b. the development of a 
State model school to be 
cooperatively sponsored 
by the colleges and sup- 
ported by State funds, in 
which prospective teach- 
ers from all colleges may 
carry on directed obser- 
vation and planned parti- 
cipation ; 


c. the study of other States’ 
plans for improving the 
professional quality of 
critic-teacher services and 
using the findings to im- 
prove such services in 
Georgia; 


d. the providing of sub- 
stantial remuneration to 
critic teachers; the con- 
ducting of workshops for 
critic teachers; the con- 
ducting of workshops for 
maintenance forces of the 
colleges. 


While some weaknesses show up 
in the study, the teacher-prepara- 
tion situation for Negroes of 
Georgia is by no means hopelessly 
gloomy. Many of the desirable 
practices noted seem to form a 
pattern or trend toward improve- 
ment. Correction of the defects 
found can accelerate improvement 
for the State. It is hoped that this 
study will stimulate definite action 
by the colleges and the State for 
specific and general improvement 
of Negro teacher preparation in 
Georgia. 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Social Theory and Swing and 
Rhythm! 


These two books by Professor 
Howard W. Odum are reviewed to- 
gether because, as he states in the 
last chapter of The Way of the 
South, this study of the South is 
presented largely in the frame of 
reference of his theoretical work, 
Understanding Society. While 
Odum thinks the field of sociology 
should include mankind in all its 
various social relationships, his 
particular interest has been in the 
relation of the technicways, which 
are characteristic of civilization, 
and the folkways, which are 
characteristic of folk societies 
throughout the world. Since, ac- 
cording to the author, regional 
societies are “elementa)” and folk 
societies are “definitive,” then the 
folk-regional society “is the gene- 
ric term describing the folk cul- 
ture in its real setting.”” Odum has 
long been the outstanding Ameri- 
can sociologist in the field of re- 
gionalism, especially the regional- 
ism of the South. The Way of the 
South, which is written in a quasi- 
epic style and mixes, as he says, 
the “swing and rhythm” of his 
Rainbow Round My _ Shoulder 
“with the hard reality of regional 
development and sociai theory,” 
is a summing up of his studies 
of the South, covering a period of 
forty years. 


1Howard W. Odum, Understanding Soci- 
ety. The Principles of Dynamic Sociology. 
New York: The Macmiilan Company, 1947, 
Pp. 749, and by the same author, The Way 
of the South. Toward the Regional Balance 
of America. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1947. Pp. 350. 


The Way of the South is divided 
in four parts. The five chapters 
comprising the first part include 
a study of the natural resources 
of the South, the Southern frontier 
and migrations, the plantation and 
the Negro, and the folk and re- 
gional culture of the South. In 
the ten chapters of the second 
part, which is the heart of the 
study, there are portrayed the 
changes in the culture of the South 
which have occurred during the 
present century. The changes are 
presented from the standpoint of 
people who are participants in the 
changes. There is a sympathetic 
portrayal of the more seamy side 
of Southern culture; the class dis- 
tinctions; religion, folk songs and 
music, an appraisal of leaders, 
politics and education; and the 
relations between North and 
South. The third part continues 
the story from the end of World 
War II. In the three chapters of 
this section, Odum undertakes to 
analyze the changes in the South 
in relation to its cultural heritage 
and the changes which have oc- 
curred in American society. The 
fourth part, with the title, ‘‘Post- 
script and Preface,” consists of a 
single chapter, “Looking Both 
Ways.” In this chapter the author 
undertakes to relate his studies of 
cultural changes in the South to 
the changing position of the South 
in the nation. 

In writing about the South, 
Odum strives not so much to ez- 
plain Southern culture as to en- 
able people to comprehend South- 
ern life. This requires a sym- 
pathetic understanding of a social 
situation; and undoubtedly, Odum 
possesses this sympathetic under- 
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standing which is revealed in a 
deep loyalty to the region. Sympa- 
thetic understanding may be a 
first step in sociological study but 
loyalty is bound to create a bias. 
Thus one senses in The Way of the 
South an unconscious bias which 
reflects many of the basic assump- 
tions of writers who have de- 
fended the South. For example, 
there is an undertone throughout 
the book that would lead one to 
believe that the South must work 
out the race problem without in- 
terference and according to the 
laws inherent in its own evolution. 
Moreover, apparently, Odum does 
not believe that whites and Ne- 
groes can eventually dwell to- 
gether on a basis of equality, as 
for example, in Brazil. Indicative 
of this belief is his final statement 
that any plans for the future of 
the South should provide for the 
migration of one-half of the Ne- 
gro population to other areas of 
the country. 

The first [assumption] is that it 
possible to approximate the balanced cul- 
the Negro 


is not 
ture necessary to guarantee 
equal opportunity in America in any other 
way than through the migration from the 
South to all other regions of perhaps one- 
half its total Negro population. The second 
is that the rest of the nation is sincere in 
its militant advocacy of equal opportunity 
and is willing to do its part toward the de- 
is that increased 
for training Negroes and for 


sired ends. The third 
provisions 
setting up additional industrial opportuni- 
ties can be made through national, regional, 
and state planning agencies much more 
economically for the nation than any at- 
tempt at coercive enforcement by the na- 
tion of a non-segregation economy advo- 
cated by many agitators. And the fourth 
assumption is that the South, in the face 
of losing a large part of its Negro popula- 
tion and in the light of reduced numbers, 
would provide equal opportunity for those 
who remain, would eliminate all unneces- 
sary differentials between the races, and 
would modify its policy of segregation in 


many respects. 
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This essentially pessimistic view 
of the racial situation may or may 


not have scientific support. At 
any rate there are many young 
white Southerners who do _ not 
share this pessimism. 


Understanding Society which is 
designed to be used as a text is 
divided into seven parts. The first 
part presents in a clear manner 
the field of sociology; the second, 
the physical basis of society; the 
third, society and culture; the 
fourth, society and civilization; 
the fifth, population and person- 
ality; the sixth, social problems; 
and the final part, social research 
and social theory. 


As a textbook, Understanding 
Society should make a special ap- 
peal to teachers of sociology. First, 
the sections in which culture, es- 
pecially folk culture and civiliza- 
tion are treated as two types of 
social organization, present these 
phases of sociology in a clear and 
vivid manner. Then there are a 
number of teaching aids which 
will be welcomed by teachers of 
sociology. Throughout the book 
there are pictures which will help 
the student to understand what 
is given in the text. In addition, 
there are a number of maps which 
are so necessary in enabling the 
student to understand the physical 
and ecological basis of society. 
As a special pedagogic device, the 
author has appended at the end 
of the chapters what he calls “The 
Library and the Workshop.” This 
includes assignments and ques- 
tions, an annotated bibliography, 
and projects for a workshop. 


The Way of the South should 
be read by the readers of The 
Journal of Negro Education. The 
teachers of sociology among them 
will find Understanding Society 
an excellent text which presents 
the mature reflections of one of 
America’s outstanding sociolog- 
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ists in a readable form and in 
an attractive setting. 
E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Professor of Sociology 
Howard University 


Skullduggery in Africa* 


At the close of World War I the 
victorious allies created a mandate 
system applicable to the colonies 
of the defeated powers. Included 
in this system were the important 
former German possessions in 
Africa including the Cameroons, 
Tanganyika, and Southwest Africa. 
The mandate system wiped out 
German holdings not only in 
Africa but wherever the German 
Empire had previously extended. 
As a consequence, German sover- 
eignty, became restricted to the 
homeland in Europe. 


Among the early demands of 
Adolph Hitler was the cry for le- 
bensraum or living space. Na- 
tional Socialism sought the re- 
turn of the possessions of the for- 
mer German colonial possessions. 
These demands in time were much 
more extensive than the desire 
for the African lands, but the so- 
called dark continent figured im- 
portantly in the drive for food- 
stuffs and raw materials. Pro- 
fessor Logan’s book is an histori- 
cal analysis of the Nazi attempts 
to fashion a new empire in Africa. 
“The African Mandates in World 
Politics” is a detailed and accurate 
statement of the development of 
German plans to regain their 
African possessions. 


Professor Logan’s book is timely 
for several reasons: Following 
World War II, the world is much 
more interested in the African 
continent for both military and 


*Rayford W. Logan, The African Man- 
dates in World Politics. Washington: Public 
Affairs Press, 1948. Pp. 220. 
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economic reasons. Not only have 
the British and French located 
important military defenses in 
Africa but also the United States 
proposes to make use of a major 
naval base at Monrovia, Liberia. 
Greater economic interest in 
Africa is indicated by the British 
Labor Government’s stimulation 
of investment in the African pos- 
sessions and President Truman’s 
“point four proposal” to assist the 
economic development of back- 
ward areas. It would seem that 
Africa is assuming greater signifi- 
cance in world affairs. 


“The African Mandates in 
World Politics” is a useful addi- 
tion to the literature in the field 
of colonial problems. It is an ex- 
plicit, well-documented account of 
the efforts made by the Germans 
to recover their African posses- 
sions beginning even before the 
Treaty of Versailles was fully ne- 
gotiated. Professor Logan has an 
excellent grasp of the problems 
related to the African territories 
and what he has to say concerning 
them is well worth listening to. 
The author has restrained him- 
self from peering into his crystal 
ball to hazard his opinion con- 
cerning the future of these pos- 
sessions. But prediction of things 
to come in this area is exceedingly 
risky. As one, however, bears in 
mind the recent efforts of the 
Union of South Africa to absorb 
Southwest Africa completely, and 
the United Nations decisions re- 
garding the Italian colonies he 
sees very clearly that the African 
lands figure in the continuing 
game of power politics. 


Finally, something should be 
said about the format of Profes- 
sor Logan’s book. The Public Af- 
fairs Press turned it out as 
a photostatic off-set production. 
While there are still some imper- 
fections in this method such as 
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the clearness of some of the 
type, this method of publishing, 
because it is cheaper than the 
usual print job, should be ex- 
amined and considered carefully. 
It may prove invaluable for 
younger or less well-known writers 
who have found that the costs of 
ordinary printing make it so diffi- 
cult to have their manuscripts 
published. 

VINCENT J. BROWNE 

Assistant Professor of Govt. 

Howard University 


Ethnology in Poland’ 


The volume reviewed here is 
the third Yearbook published since 
World War II by the Polish 
Ethnological Society, which was 
founded in 1895. The multiplicity 
of subjects treated suggests the 
unabated vitality and the scientific 
interests and endeavors of the 
Polish people in furthering the 
science of ethnology. 


Ethnologists will find in this 
volume careful and extensive treat- 
ment of the following topics: 
“Critical Evolution and _ other 
Trends in Ethnology” by K. Mos- 
zynski; “The Problem of Paral- 
lelism of Paleolithic and Ethno- 
logical Cultures” by S. Poniatow- 
ski; “The Origin of Indo-Europe- 
ans and Their Early Arrival in 
Europe” by W. Schmidt; “The 
Hottentots — Their Culture, Lan- 
guage, Folk-tales and Songs” by 
R. Stopa; “Problems of the Ethno- 
logical Atlas” by M. Frankowska; 
“Folk-tale as an Expression of 
Slav Mutuality” by G. Krzyzanow- 
ski; “Ethnographic Iconography” 
by T. Seweryn; “Bronislaw Mal- 
inowski” by F. Gross; “Ethno- 
graphic Work of Joseph Rohrer” 


1Z.ud, Publication of the Polish Ethno- 
logical Society, Vol. 38. Krakow-Lublin, 
1948. Pp. 782. 
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by A. Fischer; and several minor 
articles. 


As can be seen from this vol- 
ume, as well as from references 
to the two preceding ones, 37 and 
36, the activity and interests of 
the Polish ethnologists are di- 
rected to six major fields, which 
reflect the aims and program of 
the Polish Ethnological Society; 
namely, general ethnology, theore- 
tical problems, ethnology of exo- 
tic countries, ethnology of non- 
Slav Europe, ethnology of Slav 
countries, and ethnology of Po- 
land. 


The most comprehensive treat- 
ment is found in the article by 
R. Stopa (96 pp.) This is a study 
of the Hottentots, based mainly 
on prolonged observations made 
by the author during his sojourn 
in South-West Africa. (A similar 
study of the Bushmen by the same 
writer is found in Lud, Vol. 37.) 
In his introduction, the author 
points out that on the battlefields 
of the Great World War was born 
the cry for small nations to live. 
“Are we not justified,” asks the 
author, “in appealing to humanity 
that something must be done to 
save the fast perishing race of 
Bushmen and Hottentots?” He at- 
tributes the plight of these people 
to the appearance of the white 
man, who brought segregation, 
discrimination, exploitation, and 
the like. The article contains four 
sections: (1) “Culture and the 
present state of Hottentots”’; (2) 
“Language—a general characteri- 
zation, with special regard to the 
clicks in the phonetic system of 
the Hottentot language,” followed 
by a description of the musical 
accent, the semantic tone differ- 
entiating the meaning of words 
identical as to vocal elements and 
dissimilar as to their tonal struc- 
ture. Tonemic differences are il- 
lustrated by musical notation. (3) 
A collection of tales gathered from 
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the tribe of Bondel Swart; and 
(4) a study of songs and dances, 
with the principal emphasis on 
songs. The author advances the 
hypothesis that singing is a symp- 
tom of the moral vigor and life 
forces of a people. When these 
forces are impaired, singing acti- 
vity decreases. The songs are 
phonetically transcribed in Hot- 
tentot, with translations into Po- 
lish and English. The music of 
several dances is also given. The 
article is illustrated by numerous 
sketches and photographs depict- 
ing the life of the Hottentots. 


The article by W. Schmidt is an 
analysis of the theories of the 
origin of the Indo-Europeans and 
their routes of migration. Schmidt 
is inclined to think that they came 
from Central Asia and that their 
relatively easy penetration into 
South and South-East Europe was 
facilitated first by utilizing ‘‘battle 
chariots,” made possible by the 
use of the domesticated horse, and 
second by the fact that the invad- 
ed people were totally lacking in 
war-making organizations and 
weapons. 


The last 476 pages of the vol- 
ume contain some one hundred 
pages of book reviews of the 
works of European and American 
Ethnologists, a directory of the 
ethnological museums of Poland, 
giving their locations and a brief 
characterization of their work; 
and a classified bibliography, 
which includes books, periodicals 
and other materials representing 
the work in ethnology of Polish, 
other European, and American 


scholars. 
Brief English summaries of 
some of the articles are given. 
COLLEROHE KRASSOVSKY 


Assistant Professor of Sociology 
Howard University 
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Undemocratic Education* 


In view of the present public 
agitation over colored schools in 
the District of Columbia it is for- 
tunate that Dr. Lillian Dabney’s 
historical survey of schools for 
Negroes in Washington has ap- 
peared. Her work is a doctoral 
dissertation of unusual merit. It 
is without doubt the most com- 
prehensive historical survey of 
education for Negroes in Wash- 
ington which has been made thus 
far. For the lay reader the most 
interesting and informative part 
of the work is that dealing with 
education before the Civil War. 
When it is recalled that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was a slave area 
it is surprising to learn of the ex- 
tensiveness of private school edu- 
cation for Negroes before 1862. 
Probably no other city, north or 
south, in which a_ considerable 
number of Negroes were to be 
found, offered the educational op- 
portunities for the colored popu- 
lation as did the District of 
Columbia. 


Of special merit is Miss Dab- 
ney’s treatment of present day 
private school education for Ne- 
groes in the nation’s capital. Here, 
too, the pattern of racial separa- 
tion prevails. The number of pri- 
vate schools catering to Negroes 
alone is small, not over twenty- 
eight at the time of the author’s 
investigation. Thirteen of these 
were nursery schools. Few indeed 
are the private schools which ad- 
mit white and colored students. 
Since the time of the publication 
of this study the situation has 
changed slightly with a Catholic 
parochial school admitting colored 


*Lillian G. Dabney, The History of 
Schools for Negroes in the District of 
Columbia, 1807-1947. Washington: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1949. 
Pp. 287. 
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students. However, the picture is 
not one of which a democratic 
country can be proud. It would 
have been enlightening had the 
author for purposes of comparison 
included a table showing the total 
number of white private schools. 

Though the author does not at- 
tempt to discuss the philosophy 
underlying a dual school system 
such as is found in Washington, 
she indicates some of the problems 
which the system has posed. The 
attempt to maintain equality with- 
in a framework of separateness 
has proven expensive and cumber- 
some; and doubts may be enter- 
tained that the objective of equal- 
ity is reached. 

This study of schools for Ne- 
groes in the District of Columbia 
is clearly the result of painstaking 
research. It is heavily documented 
from sources, some of which have 
probably not been used _ before. 
The bibliography is the most ex- 
tensive one dealing with schools 
for Negroes in the District of 
Columbia that this reviewer has 
seen. It will serve as a mine of 
information and as a guide for 
other students. The author is to 
be commended for her very solid 
achievement. 

WILLISTON H. LOFTON 

Assistant Professor of History 

Howard University 


Democracy—The Threshold of 
Freedom* 


Professor Harold F. Gosnell has 
provided us with a mature, well- 
thought-out treatise on the most 
portentous issue of the modern 
world. He has carefully scrutiniz- 
ed the modus operandi of the dual 
levers of a functionally creative 
democracy, namely, suffrage and 
Democracy—The 
New York: The 
Pp. 316. 


*Harold iD Gosnell, 


Threshold of Freedom. 
Ronald Pre 


s Company, 1948. 
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representation. In his analysis, 
Prof. Gosnell attempts to sketch 
a broad canvas of the historical 
and pragmatic characteristics of 
these groundsels of the democratic 
ethos. 


The first hundred and twenty 
pages are utilized to describe the 
multifarious bottlenecks which 
have obstructed the road to uni- 
versal suffrage. In this section, 
the author deals with such vital 
problems as the Negro vote, the 
crusade for women suffrage, the 
extension of the franchise to the 
economically underprivileged, the 
dilemma of the unassimilated alien 
in our body politic, and the exist- 
ence of legal barriers to the full 
enjoyment of the voting privilege. 
In his chapter on the Neglected 
Fringes Of The Suffrage, Prof. 
Gosnell pays some attention to age 
qualifications, literacy tests, resi- 
dence requirements, and the status 
of the inhabitants of the District 
of Columbia. He pleads for the 
removal of the travesty of dis- 
franchisement from the residents 
of the Capitol. 


What factors does Prof. Gosnell 
think have been mainly responsi- 
ble for the enlargement of the 
province of popular participa- 
tion in electoral affairs during the 
past century? Prof. Gosnell elabo- 
rates on five institutional and ideo- 
logical phenomena which, he be- 
lieves, have been most propitious 
in expanding the magnitude of 
the electorate. The five he lists 
are (1) social mobility, (2) econo- 
mic independance, (3) war, (4) 
democratic modes of thought, and 
(5) organized agitation. 


In concluding his explorations 
in the suffrage realm, the author 
leaves us with a highly profound 
and seminal observation on the 
mistaken expectations and _ hallu- 
cinations we usually harbor vis- 
a-vis the possession of the fran- 
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chise. Let us quote his peroratory 
paragraph in this regard: “After 
a given group has won the right 
to vote, it finds that it is just be- 
ginning its struggle for a fair 
share of the benefits conferred 
by the state. When great expecta- 
tions have been built up regarding 
enfranchisement, this is some- 
times a disillusioning experience. 
It must be learned that suffrage 
gives a group an opportunity to 
formulate programs and choose 
leaders. Suffrage does not auto- 
matically produce either programs 
or leaders. A newly enfranchised 
group must learn in the hard 
school of experience how to use 
the tools of democracy. It must 
learn how to organize, how to 
develop leaders, how to prepare 
workable programs, how to dis- 
seminate information regarding 
these programs, and how to form 
winning combinations.” 


The next 150 pages are devoted 
to an intensive perusal of the 
multi-dimensional phases of repre- 
sentation in the world community. 
It should be noted that the area 
of focus in this volume is not 
exclusively confined to the United 
States. The subject-matter of this 
part is concerned with such far- 
reaching topics as theories of 
representation, the historical ante- 
cedents of representative govern- 
ment, the electoral machinery for 
attaining popular recognition, the 
quandaries of elected officials, the 
occupations of representatives, and 
the interaction between the legis- 
lature and multiple’ pressure 
groups. 


Although we cannot acquiesce in 
all of his arresting evaluations of 
contemporary practices, the auth- 
or has opened much virgin terri- 
tory for excavation by the curi- 
osity seeker or scholar who is bent 
upon enhancing his knowledge of 
the operations of political institu- 
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tions in a democratic setting. The 
student of history might be es- 
pecially tempted to continue Prof. 
Gosnell’s fruitful excursions into 
the backgrounds of representative 
government as found in the Greek 
confederations, the Dominican or- 
der, and the Curia Regis. The 
student of psychology and socio- 
logy might be especially swayed 
by Prof. Gosnell’s learned disquisi- 
tion on the imponderables inherent 


in maintaining an esprit de corps 
between a legislator and his con- 
stituency or political party. 

The author terminates his pene- 
trating study with an appraisal 
of the voter and the intrinsic 
values of democratic rule. He is 
quite justified in asserting that 
the modern voter has access to 
sufficiently unbiased sources of in- 


formation to form an intelligent, 
independent, and enlightened judg- 
ment on the crucial questions of 
the day. There is no excuse for 
inert or lackadaisical behavior on 
the part of a citizen of such well- 
established democracies as Eng- 
land, Norway, and the United 
States. 

Prof. Gosnell weighs the claims 
of the proponents of dictatorship 
and democracy and finds the for- 
mer to be wanting on many 
counts. His final sentence sums 
up most condignly the desidera- 
tum we should be striving to real- 
ize in this distraught world. He 
concludes: “A world order based 
on peace, on orderly methods for 
deciding disputes, upon the broth- 
erhood of man regardless of color, 
history, physical characteristics, 
or early conditioning, is the kind 
of order envisaged by the tenets 
of democracy.” 

SAMUEL ABRAHAMS 
Brooklyn, New York 
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Erskine Caldwell’s Fatal 
Interviews* 


A new book by the author of 
God’s Little Acre, Tobacco Road, 
and Trouble in July is bound to be 
a welcome event for the thought- 
ful student of racial meanings 
and/or American life. Although 
much of Mr. Caldwell’s reputation 
arises from his alleged preoccupa- 
tion with the literature of sex and 
the seamy side, that kind of re- 
putation is unwarranted in the 
eyes of those who see Mr. Cald- 
well “steadily and whole.” 
Closer to the deep truth is Dr. 
Gloster’s summary (Negro Voices 
in American Fiction, p. 201): 
“Focusing upon proletarian types 
and treating them with ironical 
humor, Caldwell shows that poor 
whites and Negroes are victims 
of a crushing economic and social 
system in his native Southland.” 


In this kind of showing, how- 
ever, it is one thing to write of 
the South with a pre-cooked bias 
for or against, and it is quite an- 
other to depict life in the South 
with subjective knowledge and 
objective appreciation. Most def- 
initely Mr. Caldwell does that lat- 
ter thing. Born and raised in 
Georgia, and maintaining his con- 
nections there up to the present, 
Mr. Caldwell has the knowledge; 
living officially in Maine, New 
York, and elsewhere, he acquires 
the perspective for significant re- 
collection and thinking. 


This perspective and a natural 
wit have revealed to him the sham 
and shame of the South as seen 
in the everyday contacts of human 
beings; and Mr. Caldwell has been 
able to pass along that revelation, 
unimpaired and heightened, in this 


*Erskine Caldwell, Place Called Estherville. 
New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1949. 
Pp. 244. 
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lively short novel, Place Called 


Estherville. Most of the contacts 
he describes are between black 
male and white female, or white 
male and black female. Under an 
existence less poisoned by racial 
goblins, these contacts would be 
so casual as to be unworthy of 
artistic (or even of sociological) 
mention. But in a world where 
the merest greeting between white 
and black people is endowed with 
a super-charge of electricity—as 
the result of our multiple super- 
stitions, mock terrors, and ignor- 
ance—every little contact is a load- 
ed, fizzling bomb. 


As you read this taut story, 
chiefly of “pure” white women, 
loose white men, and misplaced 
mulattoes, you want to know the 
answers to a thousand underlying 
questions. A few of them are: Is 
life in many sections of the South 
still a composite of the primitive 
folkways of primitive people? (Re- 
peated victories of men like Her- 
man Talmadge and John Rankin 
would seem to answer that one 
right off.) Do most Southerners 
still ignore the widespread evi- 
dence of anthropological and medi- 
cal scientists and still cling to the 
ancient beliefs that skin-color is 
all that important? Do most white 
men think evil every time they 
see a fairly personable colored 
girl? Are most Southern women 
idle, neglected, and full of yearn- 
ing? 


For one or two general answers, 
the United States Census might 
help. In the 1940 Census, Georgia 
reported 3,123,723 people, of 
which 2,026,362 were native 
whites and 1,084,927 Negroes. Of 
the native whites, female exceeded 
male by 7,000; but of the Negroes, 
female exceeded male by 50,000. 
Twice as many of the whites and 
almost twice as many of the Ne- 
groes lived in rural areas (2,500 

















people or less) as lived in urban 
areas. And most significant: over 
three times as many white women 
were not in the labor force as were 
in it: a percentage of non-gainful 
occupation and idleness far in ex- 
cess of that enjoyed by Negro fe- 
males and tremendously far above 
that of any males. 


Statistics like these do not prove 
that idle white women merely sit 
in one place and wait, hopefully, 
for some muscular black youth 
to go by, so that they may inter- 
cept him; but they do give Cald- 
well a great deal of solid founda- 
tion on which to build, and build 
he does. They help to explain why 
“normal” contacts between live 
people defy the taboos which are 
drawn to unnatural racial lines. 
Thus, the life Caldwell depicts and 
the implications he draws are most 
authoritative and convincing. 


More than that, they are highly 
dramatic. Effective sociologist 
that he is, Mr. Caldwell is a mas- 
ter craftsman in the literary field. 
He is devastatingly economical in 
his use of words, pictures, and 
reactions. He is highly suggestive, 
but in the best sense. His prose 
is not as fancy as the best, but 
he compensates through the use 
of a flavorsome vernacular. 


The main characters in Place 
Called Estherville are a brother 
and a sister, Ganus and Kath- 
yanne.Bazemore. Ganus was “a 
tall, graceful boy of eighteen with 
handsome fulvous coloring and 
closely cropped black hair.’”’ Kath- 
yanne was perhaps a year youn- 
ger, slender, with light, golden 
skin, straight blue-black hair, good 
ankles, and smoothly tapering 
calves in her legs. These two mu- 
latto children come up from the 
country to make their way in the 
city (in a good old American 
tradition) ; and they play havoc 
with the emotional life of Esther- 
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ville although they strive most 
hard to stay in their places. 


White girls and women keep 
Ganus moving from job to job 
because they insist upon fondling 
or possessing him, making his con- 
dition of employment and his very 
life untenable. With Kathyanne 
it’s almost the same: she is not, 
as Genus is, always in the shadow 
of a lynch tree, but she is always 
on the verge of being raped. 
Strong determination in each of 
them to be good citizens and lead 
moral lives is useless; appeal to 
the law or to public opinion would 
quite obviously be a waste of 
energy. After a while, they cannot 
even hold a job or pay the hope- 
lessly overdue rent, or take care 
of a helpless ancient relative. 


The heart of the matter is the 
fear and the threat of fear under 
which all the Ganuses and Kath- 
yannes live. They must take the 
blame for their own mistakes and 
for the mistakes of their ardent 
admirers, whose admiration they 
do not return or even want. 
Through no fault of theirs, they 
are hated by envious husbands, 
wives, bystanders. Although living 
in an apparently peaceful environ- 
ment, they cannot make a move 
in any direction without danger. 


Relentlessly and with undoubted 
accuracy the lives of these siblings 
grow — from an early spring 
through a late autumn of the same 
year — to a set of tragic climaxes. 
The irony of their outcomes is that 
no white person in Estherville and 
not more than a handful of Ne- 
groes would consider what hap- 
pened to them at all remarkable. 
Given an Estherville, these parti- 
cular children, and a few months 
for development, you automati- 
cally get these results. Mr. Cald- 
well does not call for a social rev- 
olution in the name of simple 
humanity, as he might logically 
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do; he just tells a terribly true 
and revealing story. 


One other thing he does, how- 
ever, is to end on a poetic note. 
Through the tear-filled eyes of a 
hard-bitten white physician, an 
authentic Esthervilleian, the whole 
story is seen in background per- 
spective. And the poetry of the 
last two pages is not strained or 
slushily sentimental. It is as natu- 
ral as the dew. 


As long as there are confused, 
twisted brutalizations of simple 
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human living through the preach- 
ment and practice of social dis- 
organization by races—as it is still 
being done throughout America— 
and as long as there are sharp- 
eyed Caldwells, there will be nov- 
els like this. We can only hope 
that one day soon, through a vast 
improvement in human relations, 
the Caldwells will be forced to 
turn their talents to other fields. 
But we don’t want to lose them! 
JOHN LOVELL, JR. 


Department of English 
Howard University 


NOTES FROM RECENT BOOKS 
MARION THOMPSON WRIGHT 


Toward World Unity 


3elieving that it is well for all 
agencies to pause at times to evalu- 
ate their programs in terms of 
their goals, the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund has published a report des- 
cribing their work for the thirty- 
five period, 1911-1946, under the 
title, Progress in Negro Status 
and Race Relations. With the 
words “. . . The interest and net 
income of such fund to be used by 
them and their successors for the 
erection or improvement of tene- 
ment house dwellings in New York 
City for the poor families of New 
York City and for educational 
purposes in the education of Ne- 
groes both in Africa and the 
United States, North American 
Indians and needy and deserving 
white students through industrial 
schools of kinds similar to that at 
Northfield, Massachusetts in which 
Mr. Dwight L. Moody is interested 
or to the Peet Industrial School 
at Asheville, North Carolina, the 
foundation of scholarships and the 


1Anson Phelps Stokes, Negro Status and 
Race Relations in the United States. New 
York, 1949. Pp. 219. 


erection or endowment of school 
buildings or chapels . . .” Miss 
Caroline Phelps Stokes established 
the fund which for over a quarter 
of a century has sought to im- 
prove the quality of living for 
underprivileged persons here and 
abroad. From time to time other 
members of the family have added 
to the original amount thereby 
increasing the scope of the work. 
During those years, the trustees 
of the fund have made possible 
an extensive survey of the status 
of institutions of Negro education 
in this country, contributed to the 
development of several Negro 
schools, assisted agencies interest- 
ed in gathering data about race 
and race relationships, established 
an industrial school for Negroes 
in Liberia, encouraged the develop- 
ment of the South African Insti- 
tute of Race Relations, developed 
an understanding abroad of the 
progress of the Negro, aided in the 
publications of materials concern- 
ing Negroes, contributed to the 
improvement of housing for the 
group in New York, and aided in 
the education of the North Ameri- 
can Indian. 

The Fund has the satisfaction 














of witnessing an ever increasing 
improvement of the condition of 
the chief minority group in this 
country and the report devotes a 
chapter to the significant events 
which have marked this develop- 
ment. Attention is given to major 
and minor factors which have 
characterized recent progress in 
race relations and to the chief 
obstacles ahead as a result of 
ignorance on the part of white 
people concerning Negroes and ex- 
treme racism on the part of mem- 
bers of both groups. 


Suggestions for possible em- 
phases to be pursued by small 
foundations will have value for 
similar groups who are or should 
be in the process of evaluating 
their programs. 


The latter half of the report 
contains detailed discussions of 
the various phases of the activities 
of the foundation and financial 
statements. Included in the ap- 
pendices are press announcements, 
resolutions and the legal bases of 
the organization. The report as 
a whole is a fitting testimony to 
the activated desire of the mem- 
bers of the Phelps and Stokes 
families to make the world a be- 
ter place in which minority groups 
might live. 


Negro Folk Lore 


Stories of animals and of hap- 
penings in strange and foreign 
lands have a perennial appeal to 
children of almost all ages. When 
these stories personify animals 
and relate intriguing folk tales of 
peoples in far away Africa, the 
interest is immeasurably heighten- 
ed. Then, when plentiful illustra- 


2Wilfred D. Hambly, Talking Animals, 
Washington: The Associated Publishers, Inc. 
1949, Pp. 100. 
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tions of these myths by an ac- 
complished artist are included, the 
resulting book is one that might 
well be in the possession of count- 
less children. Wilfred Dyson, an 
anthropologist, and James Porter, 
an artist have joined efforts to 
produce just such a contribution 
to children’s literature in Talking 
Animals. Says the author, who 
has traveled and written much 
about African cultures, “The tales 
are not always told just for amuse- 
ment. Some of the stories pretend 
to explain the appearance and 
the habits of animals, and in some 
of the fables a lesson is taught. 
The Hare is so cunning that he 
begins to think that he can de- 
ceive all the other creatures, but 
at last he gets into serious trouble. 
Tortoise is despised and laughed 
at because he is so slow, yet he 
proves to be a match for larger 
animals.” Then Hambly invites 
us to “‘join the people round their 
fires, to hear without being seen. 
We will go with the women to 
wash clothes at the river, to work 
in the fields, and to pound corn 
on the rocks. We must not forget 
to listen to the children as they 
sit in the shade, tired of playing 
in the heat of the day. If we do 
these things perhaps a wonderful 
story book will be given to us.” 


Toward Personal and 
Social Integration 


Indicative of the continued in- 
terest in the personnel field is the 
constant flow of books and other 
materials pertaining to this area. 
Among those publishers who have 
been rather prolific in such re- 
leases is McGraw-Hill who has 
presented for consideration several 
excellent books covering various 
phases of the guidance field. Al- 
though Principles of Guidance has 


3Arthur J. Jones, Principles of Guidance, 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1945. Pp. 592. 
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been in use for sometime now, it 
is still a very serviceable book for 
educators interested in the general 
field of guidance and as a text- 
book for students. Beginning with 
a discussion of the need for gui- 
dance, the author proceeds to de- 
velop an understanding on the 
part of the reader of the nature 
and function of guidance with its 
underlying basic assumptions. In 
Part II, he describes the methods 
used in assaying the liabilities and 
assets of the individual members 
of the group to be assisted in the 
solution of their problems. This 
section is very comprehensive in 
its scope. The next section deals 
with the methods used in the pro- 
cess of aiding students to develop 
the ability to realize their full 
potentialties in the different units 
of the school system. The last 
sections answer the questions of 
those who wonder about the vari- 
ous forms the machinery for gui- 
dance takes under varying circum- 
stances pertaining to size and loca- 
tions of schools. Written near the 
close of the war, some of the pro- 
blems surrounding the conditions 
of such a period are considered. 


To those who work with Negro 
youth, the author has presented 
some of desiderata which will en- 
able such persons to work more 
intelligently with them in light of 
their marginal status. 


An opportunity to view the then 
present status and trends in gui- 
dance is given. The book finally 
closes with a discourse on the 
evaluation processes of personnel 
work. References, tables and fig- 
ures add to the understanding of 
this field. 


This volume is very good for 
use in classes designed to develop 
an understanding of the basic 
principles of guidance. 


Often school people either feel 
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the need to initiate a formally 
organized program of guidance or 
to evaluate one already in opera- 
tion. In either case, Organization 
and Administration of Guidance 
Services‘ will serve as an excellent 
handbook. The early chapters deal 
with the principles, functions, or- 
ganization and personnel of a pro- 
gram. The material dealing with 
the basic elements and the activa- 
tion of guidance services is pre- 
sented with precision and in great 
detail on a step by step basis. 
The same is true of the sections 
covering the selection and training 
of the staff, and the process of 
evaluating a guidance set up. 


In the appendix, are illustra- 
tions of forms and a syllabus for 
a course for on the job inservice 
training of counselors, teachers 
and administrators. Suggested 
readings point the way to further 
sources of data on the topics dis- 
cussed. 


In other words, the authors 
are presenting to school people the 
“know how” in respect to the 
numerous facets of developing 
and maintaining an effective sys- 
tem of personnel work for schools 
of any size. 


For those. principals and 
teachers who desire a simply writ- 
ten manual for every day use, 
there is Guidance Handbook for 
Teachers.’ Illustrative case ma- 
terials with descriptions of tech- 
niques for handling the multifari- 
ous problems which confront the 
teachers of boys and girls today 
point the way toward possible so- 
lutions which hold promise of en- 


4Clifford E. Erickson and Glenn E. Smith, 
Organization and Administration of Guidance 
Services, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1947. 
Pp. 276. 


5Frank G. Davis and Pearle S. Norris, 
Guidance Handbook for Teachers, New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. Pp. 344. 
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abling the pupils to develop the 
integration of their personalities 
needed for successful living. At 
the end of each chapter sections on 
suggested questions and problems 
provide opportunities for testing 
out the understanding of the ma- 
terials which have been covered 
while the suggested readings in- 
dicate fruitful sources for addi- 
tional materials of study. Especi- 
ally helpful are the samples of 
many techniques or forms which 
may be used in guidance. 


Guidance may be done on an 
individual or group basis or a 
combination of both. The third 
plan is the most effective since 
there is a need for the economy 
of the group method when pro- 
blems common to many persons 
are to be handled and there is the 
need for the personalized handling 
of those individuals whose pro- 
blems are unique or are such as 
to require privacy for their con- 
sideration. To aid those schools 
which desire to make effective use 
of the group procedures, Group 
Guidance® will serve as an excel- 
lent tool. Following a discussion 
of the principles underlying such 
guidance, there are several chap- 
ters which describe numerous 
techniques that are at the disposal 
of educators. In each instance, the 
purpose, procedure, variations and 
comments are given. Of particu- 
lar assistance to those who are 
interested in research, there is a 
section dealing with attempts of 
specialists to evaluate methodo- 
logy and tools in group guidance. 
A very real contribution are the 
appendicies where much illustra- 
tive material is included to clarify 


and serve as models for people 
who would like to see examples of 


®Robert Hoppock, Group Guidance, New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. Pp. 391. 
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the suggestions presented in the 
main section of the book. 


If educators would read the 
fourth chapter of Personality Mal- 
adjustments and Mental Hygiene’ 
in which the educational elements 
and implications of the mental 
hygiene program are discussed, in 
the majority of cases the reading 
of the remaining chapters would 
be assured. Looking at the title, 
one might expect to find a text 
written for the most part from a 
technical point of view but instead 
an author who has had wide and 
varied experiences in the field 
covered, in simple language pre- 
sents materials designed to de- 
velop understanding of the dynam- 
isms of personality structure and 
function and the elements of men- 
tal hygiene programs needed to 
assist individuals or groups in the 
developing, maintaining or secur- 
ing of personality integrations 
which will result in socially ac- 
ceptable behaviors. After ending 
the first part of the book with a 
discourse on the most recent de- 
velopments in the use of psych- 
otherapeutic methods, Wallin goes 
on to the second division in which 
he recounts fascinating descrip- 
tions of symptoms of personality 
maladjustments as evidenced by 
inadequate or unwholesome modes 
of response to difficulties and 
specific types of faulty methods 
of solving life’s problems, with 
preventive and remedial sugges- 
tions. 


In the chapter referred to in 
the beginning of the review, at- 
tention is called to a most impor- 
tant area which has been coming 
into its own within recent years 
to a greater degree than in all the 
years preceding, the psychology 
of the teacher. Because of the im- 


7J. E. Wallin, Personality Maladjusiments 
and Mental Hygiene, New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1949. Pp. 581. 
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portant role which the _ school 
plays in the development of pupils 
and students, it is exceedingly im- 
portant that consideration be given 
to one of the most valuable seg- 
ments of the school population, 
the classroom teachers whose close 
contacts with the youth of the 
country constitute a vital factor 
in the educational process. The 
following chapter dealing with 
the types of children with whom 
mental hygiene is concerned con- 
tributes to an understanding of 
the behavior manifestations to 
which attention should be given. 
Then the second part with its 
abundance of illustrative cases 
makes for an increased compre- 
hension of the causal factors un- 
derlying atypical conduct and the 
steps which may be taken in an 
effort to solve the problems which 
face the maladjusted persons in 
our schools. 


A bibliography arranged in ac- 
cordance to topics will provide 
additional references for those 
who wish to explore further any 
of the areas of the subject dis- 
cussed. This book should be a 
must with every person in the 
educational field. 


The announcement of a new 
publication authored in whole or 
in part by E. G. Williamson of the 
University of Minnesota is suffi- 
cient to arouse the interest of any 
one engaged in the personnel field. 
Counseling and Discipline®’ with 
which he has collaborated with 
J. D. Foley is a much needed 
publication. Problems of discipline 
have always been with us and 
have created need for much ser- 
ious reflection. The tendency has, 
for the most part, been to act 
in a punitive manner rather than 


8E. G. Williamson and J. D. Foley, Coun- 
seling and Discipline, New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1949. Pp. 387. 
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to proceed in accordance with a 
philosophy which holds that the 
etiology of unacceptable behavior 
should be studied with a view to- 
ward a program of remediation 
that would assist the individual 
to develop an understanding of the 
reasons for his behavior and a 
desire to take the necessary steps 
toward the realization of a more 
desirable conduct pattern. As 
stated in the preface, the authors 
have based their systematic for- 
mulation of discipline as a phase 
of personnel work on _ certain 
fundamental conceptions and as- 
sumptions. They believe “that mis- 
behavior, like all forms of be- 
havior, originates in the individ- 
ual’s social learning, in social in- 
stitutions and mores, or sometimes 
in pathology. In some cases mis- 
behavior takes the form of un- 
accepted normal deviations in the 
individual’s social development. In 
other cases, personal conflicts 
over the individual’s differences 
from other members of his group 
is involved causally in misbe- 
havior.” 


In addition to a systematic dis- 
cussion of the many aspects of 
discipline, there are statistical 
analyses of types of problems and 
the manner in which they have 
been handled; descriptions of 
methods of social and psychologi- 
cal investigations and principles 
underlying counseling as rehabili- 
tation. Of additional interest to 
personnel staff members and others 
concerned with the administration 
of discipline, will be the numerous 
case studies in the appendix. A 
list of visual aids will also provide 
suggestions for the location and 
use of such materials. This is one 
area in which it is hoped that 
practice will not take too long 
to catch up with the theory. 


Note: Some readers might be 
interested in the announcement by 
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McGraw-Hill, that it has on the 
press a revision of Part I of How 
to Counsel Students by E. G. Wil- 
liamson. 


Another contribution to the 
literature on personnel is Guidance 
Policy and Practice’. This is an 
excellent book for those who are 
new to the field or who have a 
desire to reorient themselves. 
Starting out with a survey of the 
present status of the field, the 
author goes on to a consideration 
of the fundamental factors in 
guidance practice. Under this 
heading, he takes up the psycho- 
logical and philosophical concepts ; 
needs of individuals for guidance 
services: the institutional setting; 
needs of society ; the social setting ; 
psychology of the participants and 
the cost of guidance service. The 
section following describes the 
kinds of personnel services offered 
by the schools, the offerings of 
the community and how the two 
types of agencies can best in- 
tegrate their activities in the in- 
terests of the persons to be served. 
Suggestions for collaboration on 
federal, state and local levels are 
presented. In Part III, attention 
is given to the nature and scope 
of guidance and the functionaries 
of personnel organizations. The 
devotion of the final section to 
an appraisal of the trends in the 
field is a significant contribution. 
There is a great deal in the or- 
ganization of this book and in the 
materials presented which have 
real value for classes in guidance 
as well as for practitioners and 
interested laymen. 


Whereas the other books re- 
viewed have dealt for the most 
part with general considerations, 
the volume written by Rothney 


_ *Robert Hendry Matherson, Guidance Pol- 
icy and Practice, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. Pp. 294. 





and Roens'® devotes itself to the 
techniques of counseling the in- 
dividual student. This is really 
a book dealing with procedural 
steps in gathering, analyzing and 
diagnosing the data to be collected 
concerning the particular student 
seeking or needing assistance. The 
authors point out the pitfalls to 
be avoided in the use of scientific 
generalizations with reference to 
specific persons and develop argu- 
ments in support of five basic 
criteria governing the collection 
of data for counseling: Consider- 
ation of individual idiosyncracies ; 
Evaluation of data; Appraisal of 
cultural influences; The use of 
longitudinal data; and Continuous 
conceptualization. Their consider- 
ation of the importance of the use 
of longitudinal data is one not too 
often discussed by other experts 
in the field. There is very little 
question on the value of this in- 
sistence. The critical evaluation 
of methods, techniques and ma- 
terials used in counseling general- 
ly makes the book a very good text 
for students in the field. Of special 
help are the exercises based upon 
case material by means of which 
the students may try out their 
skills in the criticizing of pro- 
cedures used in actual cases and 
in trying out their own _ inter- 
pretations of the data presented. 
In the appendix is an actual re- 
port of a director of guidance to 
a superintendent of schools. There 
are also recommended cumulative 
record forms, case histories and 
follow up reports of cases pre- 
sented in previous exercises. For 
those who have had courses in the 
principles pertaining to personnel 
policies and practices, this book 
will be an excellent follow up in 


10John W. Rothney and Bert A. Roens, 
Counseling the Individual Student, New 
York: William Sloane Associates, Inc., 1949. 
Pp. 364. 
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developing abilities in the admini- 
stration and use of counseling 
techniques. 


Educators engaged in personnel 
work in institutions of higher 
learning have, for the most part, 
been those who were primarily 
connected with the psychological 
approach to the field, despite the 
fact that in the beginning the 
present emphasis on considering 
the student in reference to his 
total personality development 
stemmed in large degree from 
the philosophy and practices of 
social workers. Now there seems 
to be a swinging of the pendulum 
back toward a realization of a 
greater need for more research 
into the sociological aspects of 
group living and group influences 
upon student behavior patterns. 
In line with this tendency is the 
book, College Life and the Mores" 
by Janet Agnes Kelley. In this 
study, the author makes a de- 
tailed analysis of the social struc- 
tures and processes which char- 
acterize the societies that evolve 
on college campuses, and presents 
recommendations for personnel 
officers who would understand the 
dynamics of all the forces which 
motivate student attitudes and 
actions, in order to have the funda- 
mental] understanding essential if 
college mores are to contribute to 
positive educational growth. Fac- 
tors which are responsible for 
significant changes on present day 
campuses are pointed up for eval- 
uation in terms of their relevance 
to the total situations from the 
point of view of present and past 
tendencies. 

Dr. Kelley can be said to have 
made herself a pioneer in a much 





11Janet Agnes Kelley, College Life and 
the Mores, New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1949. Pp. 308. 
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needed area of personnel research. 
Her extensive bibliographies and 
outline for plans of study will 
assist others in carrying forth the 
job of bringing the mores of 
institutions under critical scrutiny 
since, as the author has said, 
“Much in the cultural heritage 
may have to be_ interpretated 
again and again in terms of pre- 
sent-day needs. Institutional struc- 
ture, organization, and functions 
in keeping with ‘ways of demo- 
cracy’ may have to be reconstituted. 
New mores of control, built on a 
pattern of cooperation, responsi- 
bility, and good interrelationships 
between faculty and students, may 
have to be created. The cultural 
processes of innovation, invention, 
and diffusion will almost certainly 
operate to bring changes in the 
student mores.” 


In going through the Hncyclo- 
pedia of Vocational Guidance", 
one soon realizes that he is cover- 
ing a major part of the total per- 
sonnel field. Within the compass 
of two volumes and 1422 pages, 
Oscar J. Kaplan, the editor, has 
accomplished the task of present- 
ing bird’s eye views of multitudin- 
ous topics of interest and value 
to personnel workers. Especially 
well done is the coverage on 
aptitudes for major vocational 
groupings. Tests and counseling 
techniques are presented in some 
detail along with critical evalua- 
tions of them. Technical terms are 
adequately defined and various sta- 
tistical processes described and 
demonstrated. One section is de- 
voted to the special factors per- 
taining to the guidance of Negro 
youth. Every article provides the 
readers with a bibliography for 
further exploration. 





12QOscar J. Kaplan, ed., Encyclopedia of 
Vocational Guidance, New York: Philoso- 
phical Library, 1948. 2 vol. Pp. 1422. 
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Not only is this encyclopedia of 
tremendous value to vocational 
counselors but it has significance 
for students in training and for 
interested laymen. Much of the 
material covered is common to 
many other areas of the educational 
field. The acquiring of these vol- 
umes would be a most worth while 
investment to any one working 
in the personnel area. 


In the Interest of Teachers in 
Training and Teachers in Service 


In The Teacher and His Work™ 
Gould and Yoakam have given to 
professional educators a valuable, 
well organized and interestingly 
written book for use in orientation 
courses in teacher training pro- 
grams. The material is centered 
around several main topics; the 
teacher as an important part of 
school personnel; the school as a 
social institution; the organiza- 
tion, financing and control of the 
school; and a discussion of edu- 
cational theories and their influ- 
ence. One wonders why, however, 
in the material presented on the 
last mentioned topic, the authors 
did not include the theories of 
William C. Bagley in view of the 
widespread influence which his 
philosophy had and still has upon 
educational practice. Whereas 
many people give lip service to 
progressive theories of principles 
and practice, in their every day 
performance they carry out the 
ideas of Bagley. 


The organization of the chapters 
makes for easy comprehension and 
retention through the use of sum- 
maries, concluding sections and 
statements of implications. Study 
and discussion questions and bib- 


_ George Gould and Gerald Yoakam, The 
Teacher and His Work, New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1947, Pp. 318. 
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liographies extend the value of 
the material presented. Several 
pictures add to the attractiveness 
and interest of the book. The 
material is up to date and gives 
an excellent picture of the trends 
in the field of education. 


Whereas this is a book pri- 
marily for use in teacher training 
institutions, it has a real] contribu- 
tion to make to laymen who should 
have an intelligent understanding 
of their schools and their place 
in the lives of our citizens. 


Yoakam and Simpson have re- 
vised an earlier book in the field 
of methods to teaching and have 
contributed a challenging new edi- 
tion under the title of Modern 
Methods and Techniques of Teach- 
ing.'* The guiding philosophy of 
the discussions stem from the or- 
ganismic school of psychology and 
from the point of view of the 
democratic process in education 
and living. After a presentation 
of fundamental principles, the au- 
thors proceed to take up the vari- 
ous methods and techniques of 
learning. Some of the topics are 
common to those covered by simi- 
lar books in the field while others 
represent a newer emphasis such 
as observational and experimental 
learning. In the section on activi- 
ties and techniques, the chapters 
on diagnosis and remedial teach- 
ing are particularly significant. 
The fourth section captioned “The 
Media of Teaching and Learning” 
focuses attention on the uses of 
conversation and discussion, story- 
telling, dramatization, reporting 
and reciting, reading, and the 
visual and aural aids to teaching 
and learning. The material on 
these media should provide read 


14Gerald Yoakam and Robert G. Simpson, 
Modern Methods and Techniques of Teach- 
ing, New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1948. Pp. 435. 
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guidance in their use as teaching 
and learning devices. 


Study questions and bibliogra- 
phical references will assist in the 
further development of the fields 
covered in this book which at- 
tempts to lead to educational pro- 
grams designed to consider the 
whole child and his training as 
a worthy citizen of his country. 

When the reviewer took over 
the work of directed observation 
and student teaching in the in- 
stitution in which she is employed, 
she was indeed grateful for Schorl- 
ing’s Student Teaching.’ Equally 
appreciative were the _ student 
teachers themselves. Here at the 
conclusion of several courses in 
the different areas of education, 
they had a book which served as 
a synthesizing factor in their ex- 
periences, just at the time when 
they were about to launch on the 
most serious phase of their train- 
ing. Prior to their going out to 
their fields of assignment, for two 
weeks they read and discussed 
the book and felt the stronger for 
having done so. These students 
were unanimous in their praise 
of the text and of its value to 
them in their new venture which 
many viewed with a degree of the 
fear which sometimes accompanies 
a new experience. Here for the 
first time they were to be con- 
fronted with the task of inter- 
grating the theory to which they 
had been exposed for three or 
more years with actual practice. 
This important aid increased their 
confidence at the beginning and 
served as a handy guide during 
the ensuing weeks. It was with 
eager anticipation that we looked 
forward to the new second edition 
with its up to date material. The 
simplicity of style, the abundant 


15Raleigh Schorling, Student Teaching, 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. Pp. 415. 
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illustrations, the interesting pic- 
tures all contribute to an excellent 
textbook for a crucial period. In 
this new edition will be found 
new material on child growth and 
development, guidance, audio-vi- 
sual aids and lessons learned from 
the experiences of the armed 
forces. 


For teacher training institu- 
tions handicapped by lack of op- 
portunities for observing good de- 
monstration lessons in which the 
principles of modern education are 
applied, there are five sound and 
five film strips which may be se- 
cured through McGraw-Hill. These 
aids will not only make it easier 
for the beginning teacher to see 
fine examples of good teaching but 
will serve as stimuli and vital 
substance for provocative discus- 
sions on the many phases of the 
teaching learning process. 


To the teachers of the element- 
ary school who wish to keep up to 
date on the latest methods used 
in the improvement of reading 
ability, the revised edition of How 
to Increase Reading Ability'® will 
serve as an excellent guide in this 
area. All phases of the teaching 
of this basic tool subject are given 
in clarifying detail. Numerous il- 
lustrations and case studies make 
easier the process of understanding 
the various steps to be followed in 
developmental, diagnostic and’ re- 
medial programs. Emphasis has 
been placed to a greater extent in 
the revised edition on individua- 
lized procedures developed to meet 
the variegated needs of the pupils 
with whom the teachers come in 
contact. The bibliography, togeth- 
er with the list of available tests, 
a graded book list and the names 
and addresses of publishers will 


16Albert J. Harris, How to Increase Read- 
ing Ability, New York: Longmans Green 
and Co., 1948. Pp. 582. 
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assist interested teachers in se- 
curing supplementary materials to 
be used in their reading activities. 
Teachers who have used this book 
have been enthusiastic in their 
praise of its worth. 


Church Versus State 


At a time when the opposition 
of parochial schools is the chief 
obstacle in the effort to provide 
an appropriation by the Federal 
Government for the purpose of 
bringing about a greater equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunities 
in the public schools, the book 
Separation of Church and State" 
has great merit as a means of 
effecting true understanding of 
the applications of one of the basic 
principles upon which our govern- 
ment rests today, that of complete 
separation of religion and govern- 
ment. The evolution of this tenet 
is a testimony to the conviction in 
this country that complete religi- 
ous freedom should exist for all 
persons in the nation. Johnson 
and Yost have in a meticulous 
fashion presented the various de- 
lineations which this question has 
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had for citizens in the states of 
this country. The provisions for 
religious freedom which have been 
incorporated in the national and 
state constitutions are quoted and 
discussions of the numerous cases 
which have been brought before 
the different tribunals of the coun- 
try are given. Although complete 
consistency in the interpretations 
by the justices before whom these 
cases have been heard is lacking, 
nevertheless the general trend has 
been in the direction of keeping the 
public schools secular in every 
particular. However, there have 
been some inroads relative to such 
services as transportation, pro- 
vision of free textbooks and the 
allowing of released time for at- 
tendance at religious services. 
Care needs to be exercised in order 
that practices such as these do not 
serve as wedges by which religi- 
ous organizations will succeed in 
securing public funds for the pro- 
selyting of religious creeds. 


17Alvin W. Johnson and Frank H. Yost, 
Separation of Church and State, in. the 
United States, Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1948, Pp. 279. 
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Current Trends and Events of National Importance 
in Negro Education 


Section A: Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education of 


Negroes, 


MARTIN D. 


1949-50 


JENKINS* 


President, Morgan State College 


HE SURVEY OF STATISTICS OF 
ENROLLMENT AND GRADU- 


ATES in institutions of higher edu- 
cation for Negroes presented an- 
nually in this section has the fol- 
lowing purposes: (1) to provide 
a current picture of enrollment 
in colleges for Negroes; and (2) 
to provide a complete and accurate 
listing of institutions offering un- 
dergraduate, graduate and pro- 
fessional work. 


PROCEDURES 


In November 1949 Negro insti- 
tutions offering work on the un- 
dergraduate level were requested 
to provide the following informa- 
tion: (1) the number of college 
students enrolled during the fall 
term, 1949-50, and during the en- 
tire school year, 1948-49; (2) the 
number of degree graduates dur- 
ing the school year, 1948-49, in- 
cluding the summer session; (3) 
the number of beginning fresh- 
men enrolled for the current term; 
and (4) the enrollment of vet- 
erans. The institutions offering 
graduate or professional work 


*The tabulations were done by Mr. E. 
Jerome Todd, Jr., Laboratory Assistant in 
the Department of Sociology. 


1This survey has appeared annually in 
THe JourNAL or NEGRO EpucatTion $ since 
1937. For last year’s report see, 18 :568-575, 
1949, 


were requested to provide infor- 
mation concerning the number of 
students enrolled and degrees con- 
ferred. Returns were received 
from 95 institutions offering un- 
dergraduate work and 17 institu- 
tions offering graduate or pro- 
fessional work. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE DATA 


It is important that certain 
weaknesses and omissions in the 
data be recognized. The statistics 
presented here do: not include the 
nonsegregated colleges and uni- 
versities in Northern states, in 
which several thousand Negro stu- 
dents are enrolled. The fall-term 
statistics include both part-time 
and full-time resident college stu- 
dents, but exclude students in ex- 
tension and summer courses. 
Further, not all of the institutions 
provided the information request- 
ed. The total number of Negro 
college and university students in 
the United States is, consequently, 
appreciably greater than reported 
in this survey. 


The questionnaires were filled 
in by the registrar or equivalent 
administrative officer of the in- 
stitution. In some instances, the 
statistics may have been inaccu- 
rately reported. This factor, which 
is an inescapable weakness of the 
questionnaire method, probably 
does not seriously affect the ac- 
curacy of the total compilation. 
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STATISTICS OF UNDERGRADUATE 
SCHOOLS 


Total Enrollment, Fall 1949. — 
Ninety-five institutions report a 
total enrollment of 67,294 resident 
undergraduate students as of the 
fall term 1949-50. In the 86 in- 
stitutions for which data are 
available for both years, the total 
enrollment decreased 2.0 per cent 
from last year. At this time last 
year the total enrollment showed 
a decrease of 3.5 per cent. 


Distribution of Students by Sex.— 
The -total enrollment includes 
36,299 male students and 31,013 
female students. The respective 
percentages are 53.8 and 46.2. 
Last year at this time male stu- 
dents constituted 53.0 per cent 
of the total fall-term enrollment. 
Freshman Enrollment. — Ninety- 
five institutions report a total of 
18,936 beginning freshman stu- 
dents as of the fall term, divided 
by sex as follows: male 49.2 per 
cent, female 50.8 per cent. These 
percentages are exactly the same 
as those reported last year. The 
total freshman enrollment decreas- 
ed 3 per cent from last year in the 
institutions which reported this 
item for both years. This decrease, 
while not as severe as last year’s 
12 per cent, indicates a further 
leveling off from the peak enroll- 
ment of the immediate post-war 
years. 


Total Enrollment, 1948-49.—Each 
institution was requested to report 
the total undergraduate college 
enrollment for the school year 
1948-49, including summer session 
and extension classes. A total of 
119,893 students were reported 
as enrolled in 93 institutions. Al- 
though this figure is not entirely 
accurate due to the fact that some 
institutions have probably not ex- 
cluded duplicate enrollments, it 
may be regarded as a rough over- 
all figure of the total number of 
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undergraduate college students 
served by these institutions in 
1948-49. 


Distribution of Enrollment in Pub- 
lic and Private Institutions.—The 
40 publicly-controlled institutions 
report an enrollment of 38,555 
students, 57 per cent of the total; 
the 55 privately-controlled insti- 
tutions have 28,739 students, 43 
per cent of the total. Data from 
the non-reporting institutions 
would change these percentages 
to 56 and 44 respectively. 


Last year it was estimated that 
enrollment was almost evenly di- 
vided between the public and pri- 
vate institutions. This year the 
public institutions have 56 per 
cent of the total. Actually, al- 
though the total college enrollment 
has declined 2 per cent when com- 
pared with last year, enrollment 
in the publicly-controlled institu- 
tions shows an increase of ap- 
proximately 10 per cent. Thirty- 
seven per cent of the public in- 
stitutions and 62 per cent of the 


private report losses in enroll- 
ment. 
Distribution of Enrollment by 


Rating of Institutions—The 62 
institutions fully accredited by 
their regional association report 
an enrollment of 56,465 students, 
84 per cent of the total; the 10 
institutions not fully accredited by 
their regional association have 
3,937 students, 6 per cent of the 
total;* and the 22 institutions not 
accredited by their regional as- 
sociation report 6,578 students en- 
rolled, 10 per cent of the total. 
Distribution of Enrollment in 
Four-Year and Less-than-Four- 
Year Institutions. — Eighty four- 
year institutions report an enroll- 


?This includes institutions rated “B” by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 
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ment of 64,536 students, 96 per 
cent of the total, and 15 two-year 
institutions have a total of only 
2,758 students, less than 4.0 per 
cent of the total. 


Graduates of Four-Year Courses. 
—Seventy-nine four-year institu- 
tions report a total of 11,543 
graduates (baccalaureate degrees) 
during the 1948-49 school year, an 
increase of 20.4 per cent in the 
institutions reporting in both the 
current and the preceding years. 
The graduates are divided by sex 
as follows: male 40.8 per cent, 
female 59.2 per cent. 


Enrollment of Veterans of World 
War I].—There are two Federal 
laws which make provision for the 
education of veterans of the pre- 
sent war. Public Law 16 provides 
for the education of physically dis- 
abled veterans and Public Law 
346 — the so-called “GI Bill of 
Rights” — makes financial pro- 
vision for the education of any 
“not dishonorably discharged”’ vet- 
eran. Each institution was re- 
quested to indicate the number of 
veterans enrolled under the pro- 
visions of either Public Law 16 or 
346. Eighty-five institutions re- 


TABLE II 


S1zE oF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EpUCATION OF NEGROES ON THE BaASsIs 











or THEIR FALL TERM 1949 ENROLLMENT 
(Including Graduate and Professional 
Students ) 

Number of 

Enrollment Institutions 
4,000 - 4,999 ; 1 
3.000 - 3,999 0 
2,000 - 2,999. es 6 
1,500 - 1,999... 4 
1,000 - 1,499 aia 9 
500 - 999... 32 
250 - 499 23 
100 - 249 7 
1 - 99 } 13 


Total 95 
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port a total of 14,303 veterans 
enrolled during the fall term in 
undergraduate courses. This rep- 
resents a decrease of approximate- 
ly 19 per cent in veteran enroll- 
ment since last year in the in- 
stitutions reporting this year. 
There were, in addition, 1,673 
veterans enrolled in graduate and 
professional curricula. 


Size of Institutions. — Shown in 
Table II is a distribution of 95 
Negro institutions of higher edu- 
cation on this basis of total fall- 
term enrollment, including resi- 
dent and undergraduate, gradu- 
ate and professional students. 


Howard University is the larg- 
est institution reporting with a 
total of 4,575 students enrolled 
during the fall term 1949-50. The 
median institution has an enroll- 
ment of approximately 580 stu- 
dents. 


STATISTICS OF GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


Returns were received from 
each of the 17 institutions offer- 
ing work on the graduate level 
(Table III). These institutions re- 
port a total of 1,362 graduate 
students enrolled during the fall 
term 1949-50, distributed by sex 
as follows: male 52 per cent; fe- 
male 48 per cent. Graduate en- 
rollment shows an increase of 12 
per cent from last year. 


The enrollment during the en- 
tire school year 1948-49 in 17 in- 
stitutions, including the summer 
session, was 5,735 students, of 
whom 64 per cent were women 
students. 


Graduate degrees were confer- 
red on 629 students, divided by 
sex as follows: male 41 per cent; 
female 59 per cent. The number 
of graduates increased 48 per cent 
over last year and constitute the 
largest number of masters’ de- 
grees awarded in any one year by 
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PRroFESSIONAL ScHoot ENROLLMENT 


TABLE IV 


IN COLLEGES AND Universities For NEcROogs, 
Faui, 1949; Tora ENROLLMENT, 1948-49; anp GRADUATES OF PROFESSIONAL CURRICULA, 


1948-49, 











Enrollment 


Graduates 1948-49 











Fall 1949 Sept. 1948—Aug. 1949 
Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female 

Atlanta University 

Social Work 110 43 67 198 68 130 57 15 42 

Library Science 30 8 22 97 8 89 36 3 33 
Howard University 

Social Work 107 41 66 111 34 fj 42 8 34 

Medicine 272 239.244 28 279 =—s_- 237 42 65 51 14 

Dentistry 185 173 12 171 165 6 22 21 1 

Pharmacy 194 155 39 189 156 33 14 10 4 

Dental Hygiene 20 - 20 21 - 21 6 - 6 

Theology 48 46 2 59 58 1 9 9 0 

Technology 3 - 3 8 + 4 - - - 

Law 140 126 14 149 134 15 51 +4 7 
Lincoln University (Mo.)* 

Law 35 34 1 49 47 2 17 17 0 

Journalism 46 38 8 52 39 13 10 7 3 
Meharry Medical College 

Medicine 250 236 14 234 206 28 43 32 11 

Dentistry 134 131 a 118 115 a 19 18 1 

Dental Hygiene rs 0 7 11 0 11 5 0 a 

Nursing 57 0 Li 43 0 43 Z 0 2 

Technology 24 16 8 32 19 13 6 2 a 
North Carolina College* 

Law 26 26 0 30 30 0 3 3 0 

Library Science 6 0 6 12 2 10 0 0 0 

Public Health 16 10 6 jh 10 5 14 10 o 
Southern Umwversity* 

Law 21 21 0 13 13 0 0 0 0 
S. C. State College* 

Law 14 0 14 11 0 11 0 0 0 
Xavier University 

Pharmacy 255 221 34 =234—S 203 31 26 21 5 
Texas State University* 

Law 24 22 2 20 18 2 0 0 0 
Totals 

Social Work 217 84 133 309 102 207 99 23 76 

Law 260 229 31 272 242 30 71 64 7 

Medicine 522 480 42 513 443 70 108 83 25 

Dentistry 319 304 15 289 280 9 41 39 2 

Pharmacy 449 = 376 73 423 359 oF 40 31 9 

Theology 48 46 2 59 58 1 9 9 0 

Library Science 36 8 28 109 10 99 36 3 33 

Dental Hygiene 27 0 27 32 0 32 11 0 11 

Journalism 46 38 8 52 39 13 10 7 a 

Nursing 57 0 57 43 0 43 2 0 Z 

Public Health 16 10 6 15 10 5 14 10 4 

Technology 27 16 11 40 aa 17 6 y 4 








*—Publicly controlled institutions 


n—Not reported 
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institutions for the higher edu- 
cation of Negroes. None of these 
institutions offers graduate work 
beyond the master’s level. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS‘ 


The professional school statis- 
tics are complete, except theology, 
and nursing. As is shown in 
Table IV, the following  pro- 
fessional curricula are offered in 
institutions for the higher edu- 
cation of Negroes: Law, 6 insti- 
tutions; social work, 2; medicine, 
2; dentistry, 2; dental hygiene, 2; 
pharmacy, 2; library science 2; 
laboratory technology, 2; public 
health, 1. The present tabulation 
includes only 1 institution offering 
theology but there are several other 
institutions in which this curricu- 
lum is available. 


The totals for the several schools 
and curricula are clearly shown in 
Table IV and will not be repeated 
at this point. It is to be noted that 
almost the entire burden of pro- 
fessional education, except law, is 
being carried by the privately- 
controlled institutions. 


OVERALL ENROLLMENT 


During the fall term of the cur- 
rent school year, a total of ap- 
proximately 70,000 students in all 
curricula were enrolled in the in- 
stitutions reporting data for this 
study. The enrollment is about 
2 per cent smaller than that of last 
year. The decrease in total enroll- 
ment, together with the decrease 
in freshman enrollment, although 
not as severe as that of last year, 
suggests that a continued decline 
in enrollment is to be anticipated 
next year. 


’Enrollments in the following curricula, 
which might properly be regarded as profes- 
sional, appear in the tabulations of under- 
graduate and graduate enrollment rather 
than at this point: Education, engineering, 
music, and fine arts. 
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Taking into account the non- 
reporting institutions, it is esti- 
mated that Negro colleges and uni- 
versities enrolled a total of 73,000 
resident students in the fall term 
1949-50, and a total of 123,000 
resident students, in all curricula, 
during the full year, 1948-49, in- 
cluding the summer session. Dur- 
ing the same period these institu- 
tions awarded a record number of 
degrees in all curricula to some 
12,568 persons. Although there 
is likely to be an increase again 
next year in the number of de- 
grees awarded, total enrollment 
reached a peak in 1947-48 and a 
gradual decline is to be anticipat- 
ed for the next few years as en- 
rolled veterans complete their 
courses. 


The prospects next year are for 
a continued decline in resident 
undergraduate enrollment gener- 
ally, and an increase in graduate 
school attendance. The profession- 
al schools will continue to be 
crowded to their capacity. In- 
dividual institutions will, of course 
vary from this general pattern 
and any radical change in the 
general economic situation would 
affect these predictions. 


Perhaps the most significant 
single fact revealed by the cur- 
rent enrollment survey is that ap- 
proximately 56 per cent of the 
regular session resident students 
are now enrolled in publicly-con- 
trolled colleges. Historically, the 
private institutions have carried 
the bulk of the student load. With 
the development of the state col- 
leges the proportion of students 
enrolled in publicly-controlled in- 
stitutions has gradually increased. 
This year, for the first time, a 
clear majority of students attend- 
ing institutions of higher educa- 
tion of Negroes are enrolled in 
publicly-controlled colleges. 
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Section B: Negro Students in Ohio Colleges, School Year 
1948-1949* 


F. A. McGINNIS 


Head, Department of Education, Wilberforce University 


N INVESTIGATION DISCLOSED 
THAT COLORED STUDENTS 


were in attendance at 44 of the 
67 institutions of higher education 
in Ohio during the school year 
1948-1949 exclusive of Wilber- 
force University and the College 
of Education and Industrial’ Arts 
at Wilberforce, Ohio. In these in- 
stitutions there were slightly over 
2000 in attendance. If we add 
this number to the number of 
students enrolled in the two in- 
stitutions at Wilberforce, there 
were slightly over 3200 Negro stu- 
dents attending institutions of 
higher learning in Ohio during 
the school year 1948-1949. 


Despite the fact that Negro stu- 
dents attended a majority of the 
Ohio colleges their number was 
relatively small in most of the 
institutions. An analysis shows 
that there were only eight insti- 
tutions with 100 or more in at- 
tendance. Ohio State University 
enrolled 619, Western Reserve 
University enrolled 300. Other 
enrollments in this category were 
University of Toledo with 150, 
University of Cincinnati with 120, 
Franklin University with 110, and 
the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
Fenn College, and Salmon P. Chase 
College with 100 each during the 
period. 


There were three institutions 
with enrollments of between 50 
and 100. The University of Day- 
ton had 75; the Cleveland Mar- 
shall Law School had 50; and the 
Sinclair College had 76. There 


*According to a survey made in May, 1949, 


were five institutions with enroll- 
ments of from 25 to 50. Miami 
University had 46; Kent Univer- 
sity had 39; Bowling Green Uni- 
versity had 25; and Akron Uni- 
versity had 25. There were seven 
colleges with enrollments of from 
10 to 25. In this group we find 
Baldwin-Wallace College with 20 
students, Cleveland Bible College 
with 17, Wittenberg College with 
15, Antioch College with 14, Capi- 
tal University with 13, and Rio 
Grande and Mary Manse Colleges 
with 10 each. The remaining 25 
colleges reporting each had en- 
rollments of fewer than 10 stu- 
dents. 


A further analysis of the Ohio 
Negro college population for 
1948-1949 shows that there were 
672 students in the denomination- 
al colleges. Of this number over 
430 students attended Wilberforce 
University. The ten Catholic col- 
leges enrolled 110, Methodist 
schools enrolled 30, and Quaker 
colleges enrolled 26. Students 
attended other denominational 
schools as follows: American Lu- 
theran 18; United Lutheran 15; 
Baptist, 10; Churches of God in 
North America, 7; Presbyterian, 
6; Mennonite, 7; Swedenborgian, 
3; Episcopalian, 2; Congregation- 
al, 3; Disciples of Christ, 1; and 
Evangelical and Reformed, 2. Ne- 
gro students attended other types 
of institutions in greater numbers. 
The Y. W. C. A. colleges had 286 
in attendance, the municipal col- 
leges 295, and the state colleges 
including the College of Education 
and Industrial Arts enrolled a 


total of 1773. 
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It is interesting to note that of 
the 1,162,393 persons of all races 
between the ages of 16 and 25 in 
Ohio in 1948-1949, 140,253 or one 
out of every 8.28 were in some in- 
stitution of higher learning. On 
the other hand, of the approxi- 
mately 62,000 non-white inhabi- 
tants between the same ages in 
the state only one out of 19.3 were 
in such institutions. If we take 
into consideration the small per- 
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centage of non-whites who are not 
Negroes it is 2stimated that only 
1 out of 20 of the Negro inhabi- 
tants between 16 and 25 were in 
some institution of higher edu- 
cation in the state during 1948- 
1949. 

The survey disclosed also that 
there were opportunities for Ne- 
gro students in the other twenty 
or more colleges of which Negroes 
had not taken advantage. 
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Section C: Exchange Teaching For Professional Growth 


MARGARET JUST BUTCHER 


Assistant Professor of English, Howard University* 


ITHIN THE NEXT TWENTY 
YEARS, MORE AND MORE 


AMERICAN TEACHERS will derive 
benefits from exchange teaching 
by virtue of the now functioning 
Fulbright Plan. Designed to pro- 
mote both international goodwill 
and a measure of economic re- 
covery in designated foreign coun- 
tries, the Fulbright Plan accords 
liberal arrangements for Ameri- 
can teachers to assume teaching 
posts in Europe, the Far East, 
and in the Philippines. Because 
of the inevitable increase of in- 
terest in the whole thesis of teach- 
ing exchanges, it might be well 
to review some of the major pro- 
fessional benefits that accrue to 
those who do a stint of instruct- 
ing away from the home school 
or university. 


Regardless of the sustained en- 
thusiasm a teacher may have for 
his work on the “home front”, he 
is often aware of the monotony 
of his materials and his approach 
to them. With the best of inten- 
tions he presents courses in very 
much the same manner from year 
to year with the periodic deter- 
mination that a change will be 
instituted, the text will be rotated, 
the class room routine will be 
varied. Often these variations 
are accomplished; more often 
however, they are pushed aside 
for “next year”. Nor is intellect- 
ual or professional lethargy the 
sole responsible agent if the latter 
course is followed. 


The teacher, in his locale, has 


*On leave 1949-50 as Visiting Professor 
of American Literature, Universities of 
Grenable and Lyons, France. 


the countless demands that his 
presumed permanency implies: 
meetings, counsellings, sponsoring 
of extra-curricular activities, the 
constant urgings to scholarly writ- 
ing or academic research. These 
obligations, imposed on whatever 
private or personal responsibili- 
ties the teacher may have, render 
him understandably pressed for 
time. The opportunity to teach in 
a new environment, then, with 
the privileges and the quite nor- 
mal sense of detachment that 
guest teachers are accorded, is one 
that permits not only the obvious 
release physically, but affords the 
teacher on leave unwonted leisure 
for revising, or completely chang- 
ing, his teaching and lecturing 
materials. The long deferred ex- 
periments in or with new texts, 
in wider integration with related 
fields, with enlarged scope or re- 
established proportion within the 
immediate field, can all be attack- 
ed with a composure and delibera- 
tiveness that in themselves im- 
prove the quality of eventual 
lectures. Indeed the intrinsic point 
of view may legitimately shift in 
terms of the teacher’s reactions 
and reflections during this period 
of freedom from the conventional 
pressures of his regular routine. 
Actually, of course, the home uni- 
versity eventually and indirectly 
profits, too: a refreshed and re- 
vitalized teacher, shaken from the 
normal pattern for a year, should 
be of far more service to his uni- 
versity on his return. He should 
be a better and more interesting 
teacher for his students; he should 
reflect a measure, at least, of the 
intellectual poise and professional 
assurance that his “off year” has 


accorded him. 
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Once the exchange teacher actu- 
ally begins his work, he finds it 
increasingly important, if not im- 
perative, to be explicit. The half 
truths, the generalizations, the 
“taken for granted” explanations 
and definitions have no place in 
the teaching of students who have 
had not only no previous experi- 
ence with the lecturer but perhaps 
no experience at all with the lec- 
turer’s field. Especially is this 
true in a foreign situation. It is, 
for example, one thing to use the 
term “Jeffersonian Democracy” to 
a group of American students 
(who, presumably, have been ex- 
posed, at least, to some basic 
courses in American history) but 
it is quite another to use the term 
to a group of European students 
whose experience with and ex- 
posure to American ideology have 
been slight. Since time would 
never permit a visiting teacher to 
exhaust all the possible by-paths 
of instruction that any single 
course could offer, there is a real 
need for the teacher to develop or 
intensify a facility for explicit, 
clean-cut, fully informative ex- 
planations that clarify but do not 
break the proportion of a given 
lecture. This is good for the audi- 
ence, obviously, but of tantamount 
value for the teacher. He develops 
a conciseness, a crispness of def- 
inition that is often lacking, be- 
cause not demanded, in his class- 
room performance at home. In 
short, challenged to do a credit- 
able job in a specified time, the ex- 
change teacher cannot indulge in 
undue discursiveness. The ideal 
of explicitness is even more not- 
able when we consider, also, that 
European university courses are 
generally set up in terms of one 
hour a week for lectures per 


course. 


On the other hand, the exchange 
teacher finds that he does well, 
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in so far as it is practicable, to 
present his subject in as broad a 
context as possible. It is one thing 
to present facts and quite another 
to present those facts in such 
manner as to make them an under- 
standable link in the infinite chain 
of human thought. An example 
will illuminate the point: French 
“Agregation”' students this year, 
if they are concentrating in Eng- 
lish and American literature, are 
expected to be well prepared for 
strenuous questions on Walt Whit- 
man. My own services in two 
French universities this winter 
are in large part directed toward 
the preparation of these students 
for the indicated material. With 
no disregard of the basic need 
for presenting concrete lectures 
apropos Whitman’s life, work, 
prosody and prose, it has still been 
possible to set forth a fairly com- 
prehensive picture of Whitman’s 
America, its problems, its relation- 
ships with other cultures. It has 
been possible, further, to integrate 
this with the America of today, 
her interests and her relationships 
with certain other cultures. The 
end result of both discussions is 
the increasing recognition of the 
students that there is indeed a 
university of human problems and 
a timelessness of certain social 
issues. Whitman, then, comes to 
symbolize (it is hoped!) some- 
thing more than the “bete noir” 
of the dreaded Agregation ex- 
amination: he becomes a force 
whose refutation of materialism, 
of intolerance, of bigotry, of sham 
sounds a familiar note to and 
draws a sympathetic response 
from young people whose own 
world has been fraught with prob- 
lems comparable to those of 
“Walt’s”. And when Whitman 
challenges people to a sense of 


1Most advanced graduate level. 
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brotherhood, to a tolerance of all 
religious sects, to a withdrawal 
from the artificialities of life to a 
simple embracing of a natural, 
uninhibited life, these same stu- 
dents can, if they have had pre- 
sented to them some concept of 
America’s past and present, see 
in Whitman an ageless _ ideal. 
Sometimes, too, it is fruitful to 
venture analogies in terms of 
French literature and culture in 
an effort to enlarge the back- 
ground and scope of a given topic 
or subject. Not only do well chosen 
analogies and comparisons reas- 
sure the students that their guest 
is not intellectually one-sided, but 
again they give the student a sense 
of the oneness of human endeavor. 
Too often students fail to recall 
that our American civilization and 
culture are after all not a thing 
apart, but are in part an emana- 
tion, in part a parallel of Europ- 
ean tradition. 


A further advantage in ex- 
change teaching is that the visitor 
is forced to establish clearly in his 
mind his views on basic issues 
relevant to social relationships, 
social responsibilities, and demo- 
cratic principles. Foreign  stu- 
dents are interested in America, 
the “American Way’, and of 
course, they are interested in and 
curious about our American dilem- 
ma, the Negro. One cannot evade 
questions pertinent to these issues, 
and one has to be consistent and 
straightforward in ones responses. 
Many of us, in attitudes ranging 
from defeatism to frank disre- 
gard, put off a crystallizing of our 
social views in much the same 
fashion that many moderns delay 
their ultimate pronouncements on 
such a thesis, say, as “Funda- 
mentalism vs. Darwinism.” Vague 
convictions hover in the mental 
background, but lethargy, indif- 
ference, or simply the absence of 
any need for conclusiveness delay 
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the final expression of concrete 
opinion or belief. If the visiting 
teacher hopes to maintain the re- 
spect of his temporary student 
body, especially if it is a European 
group, he will do well to avoid 
“hedging.” For young foreigners, 
America is subject to a rigid and 
exacting scrutiny. Penetrating 
questions are posed about our de- 
mocracy, actual and theoretical, 
about our sense of culture and 
tradition, about our economies and 
our confusing politics. He who is 
questioned must be prepared to 
make responses that are honest, 
that can be supported with argu- 
ment and reasonable explanation, 
and that are representative of 
sincere belief. Here again, the 
boon of time for study, reading 
and reflection, assists the teacher 
with this phase of his experience 
and helps him bring into coale- 
scence the personal opinions and 
views which at home did not de- 
mand unified expression. This, I 
think, is a particularly important 
factor in “teacher growth”. A 
teacher is, after all, a leader. That 
he is often too harassed profes- 
sionally to exert forceful leader- 
ship, to voice opinions, to make 
articulate expressions, is a prob- 
lem apart. But if, during periodic 
professional leaves he can develop 
the facility for assuming these 
responsibilities, he is then en- 
richening his personal life as well 
as his professional worth. 


That a year’s exchange teach- 
ing, with its consequent lessening 
of prescribed routine, is an im- 
petus to creativity cannot be 
denied. Writing a book or paint- 
ing a picture or composing a 
sonata during a year’s leave would 
indeed be the supreme artistic 
achievement. Yet, if any value 
is attendant to what has been 
said before, it might be assumed 
that greater creativity in teaching 


might well be the worth while net 
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result for a teacher who has truly 
lent himself to the highest possi- 
bilities of his year of exchange. 
For those teachers, however, who 
yearn to refute the estimable Mr. 
G. B. Shaw’s verdict that “those 
who can do; the others teach”, 
the year’s leave offers a golden 
challenge. Surely no more fortui- 
tous circumstances could obtain for 
him who wishes to put into con- 
crete terms that of which he 
has so long talked! The impetus 
to create, to transcribe thought 
and philosophy of ideas, or im- 
pressions of sight and sound into 
something tangible is immanent 
in us all; it is, or should be, in- 
stinctive with the true teacher. 
Even if the inner ideas never 
come to full or actual fruition, 
there should be some time in the 
professional life of every teacher 
when he is free to attempt his 
creative goals. Very often freedom 
to attempt is as important as 
assurance of achievement. 
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Of no slight importance is the 
perspective on his home university 
that the visiting or exchange 
teacher achieves. It is convention- 
al for most members of all uni- 
versity communities to feel unduly 
overworked, unappreciated, and 
underpaid. Time and distance pro- 
vide excellent therapy. For a sur- 
vey, be it ever so cursory, of a 
number of foreign universities, 
coupled with conversations with 
representative teachers, will re- 
veal book shortages, inadequate 
library and research facilities, 
cold classrooms, shared offices, 
underpaid teachers, and indiffer- 
ent communities. True, there are 
infinite advantages and charms in 
the universities and the visitor 
sees much to enjoy and admire 
and to plan to emulate. But an 
honest retrospective glance will no 
doubt draw the warm conviction 
that Home Universities like Home 
itself represent a peculiar and 
undeniable charm all their own! 


ce 








